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“Transaction 
processing  from 
Digital  helps 

Bell  &  Howell 
provide  customer 
service  as  fast  as 
our  equipment.” 


“Uptime  is  critical  for  our  high¬ 
speed  letter  insertion  and  sorting 
equipment.  So  our  reputation 
depends  on  providing  the  best 
customer  service.  Digital  helps  us 
meet  our  goal  of  having  one  of  our 
technicians  on-site  within  three 
hours  of  receiving  a  service  call. 

“The  DECtp™  application  resides 
on  a  VAXcluster™  system  running 
FIELDWATCH*  software  in 
Chicago  and  handles  30,000  service 
dispatch  calls  each  week.  It  gives 
the  service  managers  in  each  of  our 
50  field  offices  immediate  access  to 
customer  information,  parts  inven¬ 
tories,  and  technician  availability. 

So  they  can  quickly  allocate  resources 
and  prioritize  responses  to  provide 
the  best  possible  service. 

“Digital  s  unique  knowledge  of 
transaction  processing  and  their 
capability  to  partner  with  leading 
third-party  software  solutions  like 
FIELDWATCH  from  The  DATA 
Group,  a  NYNEX**  company,  let  us 
implement  the  system  much  faster 
and  at  a  lower  cost.  And  Digital  s 
single  architecture  simplifies  train¬ 
ing.  Now,  more  than  ever,  we  can 
be  much  more  responsive  to  our 
customers.” 

The  rewards  of  working  together. 

Digital  s  transaction  processing 
puts  information  into  the  hands  of 
the  people  who  need  it,  to  improve 
customer  satisfaction  and  help  pro¬ 
vide  a  competitive  advantage. 

Today,  with  transaction  process¬ 
ing  applications  and  expertise  to 
help  you  build  systems  for  sharing 
information  throughout  your  busi¬ 
ness,  Digital  gives  you  an  elegantly 
simple  way  for  your  people  to  work 
together  more  productively,  more 
creatively,  more  efficiently, 
more  competitively. 

To  learn  more,  write  to  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation,  129  Parker 
Street,  K29,  Maynard,  MA  01754-2198. 
Or  call  your  local  Digital  sales  office. 

A  way  to  work  TA*  • .  1 
together  like  UJgltai 

never  before.  I"1£IS 

it 

now. 


James  E.  Weldon 
President 
Bell  &  Howell 
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There’s  only  one  PBX  system 
that  won’t  be  blown  away  by  the  future. 

When  the  future  comes  knocking,  only  one  PBX  has  both  the  flexible  architecture 
and  power  to  answer  the  challenge.The  Fujitsu  F96007  Unlike  others  who’ve  retro¬ 
fitted  older  PBXs,  the  F9600  was  designed  from  the  start  to  take  advantage  of 
emerging  telecommunication  services— like  ISDN  and  broadband.  For  starters,  its 
distributed  processor  architecture  lets  you  add  capacity  and  functionality  simply 
by  adding  processor  modules.  Its  single  stage  switching  matrix  provides  smooth 
growth  and  fast  processing  of  voice,  data  and,  when  you  need  it,  broadband  services  such  as  video. 
And  thanks  to  its  high-level  applications-oriented  software,  new  applications  can  be  added  as 
quickly  as  your  needs  change.  Ibday,  the  system  is  performing 


worldwide  in  over  1,300  installations.  Which  shouldn’t  come  as  a  surprise,  consid¬ 
ering  Fujitsu  Ltd.  is  a  pioneer  in  ISDN  technology  and  an  $18  billion  global  leader 
in  computers  and  telecommunications,  lb  see  just  how  much  better  the  F9600 
really  is,  call  Fujitsu  Business  Communication  Systems  at  1-800-654-0715.  You’ll 
find  that  with  the  F9600,  the  future’s  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 


FUJITSU 


FUJITSU  BUSINESS 
COMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS 


'  1989.  Fujitsu  Business  Communication  Systems.  F9t>00  is  a  trademark  of  Fujitsu  Business  Communication  Systems. 


Up  to  Snuff 

Companies  that  focus  on  quality  today  demand  more  from 
their  operations  than  just  turning  out  a  good  product. 

By  Paul  Konstadt 


LAN  Ascending 

As  the  LAN  grows  in  power  and  influence,  companies  are 
expanding  its  role  in  the  care  and  handling  of  corporate 
information. 

By  Meghan  O’Leary 
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Introducing  the  codex  3600  series  communications  platform: 

THE  TRANSMISSION  SOLUTION  FOR  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW. 

In  a  world  of  rapid  regulatory  and  tariff 
changes,  the  new  Codex  3600  Series  offers 
a  unique  solution:  a  fast,  inexpensive  way  to 
use  modems  today  with  the  option  to  go 
digital  anytime  in  the  future. 

The  Codex  3600  Series  operates  as  a 
high-performance  modem  or  DSU/CSU  at 
speeds  up  to  24Kbps  analog  or  56K  digital. 
Both  may  be  used  with  an  integral  time-division  multiplexer.  For  maximum  network 
throughput,  an  auto-dial  restoral  feature  automatically  provides  back-up  when 
needed.  And  you  can  control  the  3600  using  a  Codex  integrated  network  manage¬ 
ment  system,  IBM’s  NetView  or  both  concurrently. 

Handy  flex-cartridges  allow  you  to  change  speeds 

AND  ADD  FEATURES  IN  A  SNAP 

All  you  do  is  slide  in  a  Flex-Cartridge.  You  don’t  even  need  a  screwdriver.  And 
since  Flex-Cartridges  are  so  inexpensive,  you  can  upgrade  or  modify  the  Codex  3600 
Series  without  costly  equipment  changes. 

If  you’d  like  more  information  about  the  Codex  3600  Series  Communications 
Platform,  give  us  a  call  at  1-800-426-1212  ext.  7217. 

And  find  out  how  you  can  take  the  worry  out  of  the  future  by  covering  all  your 
bases  today. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Way  back  when — maybe  about  five  years  ago — local-area  networks 
were  seen  as  a  good  idea  for  sharing  expensive  computing  resources 
(mainly  the  printer).  And  the  topic  was  hot  on  the  conference  circuit. 
But,  invariably,  all  you  heard  about  LANs  in  those  days  were  endless 
debates  about  which  network  configuration,  token  ring  or  star,  was 
the  best;  and  then  there  were  equally  interminable  discussions  about 
twisted-pair  and  coaxial  cabling  schema. 

It  seemed  the  debate  would  never  end.  But  it  has.  Today,  discus¬ 
sions  of  LANs  center  on  information  sharing. 
Once  considered  the  domain  of  a  particular 
department  or  workgroup,  LANs  today  are  in 
transition,  becoming  enablers  of  enter¬ 
prisewide  communication  and  inexpensive 
high-performance  computing  tools  that  em¬ 
power  users.  As  such,  these  networks  are 
now  regarded  more  as  a  corporate  than  a  de¬ 
partmental  resource.  Information  executives 
thus  need  to  be  far  more  involved  than  ever 
before  in  ensuring  that  these  networks  mesh 
with  the  organization’s  information  systems  architecture. 

In  our  article  “The  Gathering  of  the  LANs”  (beginning  on  Page 
46),  Staff  Writer  Meghan  O’Leary  examines  the  LAN  phenomenon  in 
light  of  the  emerging  client/server  computing  model.  Although  this 
concept  has  been  talked  about  for  a  few  years,  the  growing  efficacy 
of  LANs  is  solidifying  that  model  and,  at  the  same  time,  bringing  up 
a  slew  of  issues  centering  around  interoperability  and  ownership  of 
information. 

As  one  expert  put  it,  the  desktop  power  and  linkages  enabled  by 
LANs  are  creating  new  corporate  backbones  that  require  a  return  to 
the  structures  and  procedures  users  may  have  thought  they  left  be¬ 
hind.  Most  enterprisewide  information  issues  involve  politics.  And 
LANs  are  no  exception.  Some  of  those  interviewed  in  our  article  said 
that  the  possessiveness  users  sometimes  feel  about  their  LANs — 
after  all,  “L”  is  for  local,  right? — has  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud  before 
LANs  can  be  effectively  integrated  corporatewide. 

The  idea  of  control  was  also  a  major  issue  to  a  reader  who  wrote 
us  a  letter  in  appreciation  of  our  recent  interview  with  the  Gartner 
Group’s  Bruce  Rogow.  After  listening  to  the  concerns  of  our  letter 
writer,  Donald  Blair  (executive  vice  president  and  CIO  of  Perpetual 
Savings  Bank),  we  persuaded  him  to  write  an  article  for  our  First 
Person  column.  “I  Survived  Outsourcing”  (beginning  on  Page  20)  de¬ 
picts  Blair’s  experience  extricating  a  company  he  previously  worked 
for  from  an  outsourcing  contract  and  rebuilding  the  IS  function  from 
ground  zero.  Blair  observes  that  managing  information  represents  a 
growing  part  of  what  drives  a  business,  and  that  if  information  execu¬ 
tives  say  they  can’t  control  the  costs  associated  with  such  a  crucial 
part  of  the  business,  then  they’re  in  for  big  trouble. 

The  growth  of  the  power  of  LANs  and  the  controversy  surrounding 
outsourcing  call  attention  anew  to  the  observation  that  established 
technologies  and  management  principles  are  constantly  being  upend¬ 
ed  and  redefined  in  the  changing  business  environment. 
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CASE  Is  Another  Area 

Y>u  Shouldn’t  Wander  IntoWithout 
An  Experienced  Guide. 


More  than  one  IS 
manager  has  gotten  lost 
in  the  labyrinth  of  CASE 
implementation. 

That’s  why  you  need  Index 
Technology— the  world’s  most  experi¬ 
enced  CASE  provider— to  show  you 
the  way.  As  the  developers  of  the 
Excelerator®  Series,  we’ve  helped  tens 
of  thousands  of  users  around  the  world 
map  out  successful  CASE  solutions. 

What  makes  us  different  from  the 
other  CASE  companies?  Simple.  At 
Index  Technology,  we  don’t  just  sell  you 
a  lot  of  flashy  technology  and  then 
leave  you  in  the  dark. 

Instead,  we  give  you  everything 
you  need  to  make  your  CASE  effort 
succeed— including  proven  technology, 
adaptable  products,  and  an  array  of 


support  services  rated  the  best  in  the 
business.  We  show  you  how  to  get 
results,  then  stay  by  your  side  to  make 
sure  that  you  do. 

Over  the  years,  that  total-solution 
approach  has  earned  us  the  trust  of  our 
customers.  Including  IBM,  our  biggest 
customer  of  all.  In  fact,  IBM  has  so  much 
confidence  in  us,  it’s  purchasing  an  addi¬ 
tional  2250  copies  of  our  Excelerator 
products  for  its  own  use  worldwide. 

So  it’s  no  wonder  that  IBM  is 
marketing  our  Excelerator  Series  as 
part  of  its  own  AD/ Cycle™  offering.  Or 
that  IBM  is  relying  on  our  advice  in 
designing  the  Repository’s  information 
model.  Which  means  our  customers 
never  have  to  worry  where  their  CASE 
investment  will  lead. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  so  much  faith 


in  our  CASE  solution,  we  encourage 
60-day  product  trials.  We’re  the  only 
CASE  vendor  who  does.  We  think  that 
says  a  lot  about  us— and  even  more 
about  our  competition. 

But  don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  Call 
us  for  details  on  actual  CASE  success 
stories, and  find  out  what  our  customers 
have  to  say.  Then  try  the  same  thing 
with  our  competitors. 

Once  you  do,  we  think 
you’ll  agree:  It’s  safer  going 
into  CASE  with  someone  who’s  been 
there  many  times  before. 

Index  Technology  Corporation, 
One  Main  Street, Cambridge,  MA  02142, 
1-800-777-8858. 


I  ndex  Technoh  >g\ 


There’s  No  Substitute  For  Experience. 


Excelerator  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Index  Technology  Corporation.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  and  AD/Cycle  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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Off-tlie-Shelf  Life 


CIOs  who  scorn 
package  software 
solutions  should  think 
again.  Used  well,  they 
can  be  an  expedient 
piece  of  the  overall  IS 
strategy 

BY  RON  McEVOY 


Package  software  often  gets  a 
bad  rap.  It’s  one  thing  to  buy 
a  word-processing  or  spread¬ 
sheet  package  off  the  shelf, 
many  IS  professionals  believe, 
but  purchasing  package  software  to 
use  on  mainframes  just  doesn’t  cut  it. 
Some  customization  is  invariably  nec¬ 
essary  anyway,  they  argue,  so  why 
bother  with  commercial  packages  at 
all?  You  might  as  well  just  do  it  all  in- 
house. 

But  software  packages  can  prove 
very  valuable  and  helpful  for  shoring 
up  or  revamping  IS  infrastructures  ef¬ 
ficiently  and  fairly  inexpensively.  For 
companies  in  the  throes  of  growth  or 
consolidation,  nothing  may  be  more 
expedient  or  offer  a  better  return  on 
investment  than  buying  package  soft¬ 
ware.  Other  options — such  as  modi¬ 
fying  internal  programs  or  using 
third-party  solutions — work  in  some 
instances,  but  they  don’t  have  the 
same  potential  to  show  such  high 
rates  of  return. 

Installing  package  software  re¬ 
quires  more  than  “using  it  as  is,  ”  and 
anyone  who  believes  it’s 
that  easy  is  doomed  to 
failure.  While  the  soft¬ 
ware  is  80  percent  com¬ 
plete  when  purchased, 
it’s  the  20  percent  fine- 
tuning  that  is  done  post¬ 
purchase  that  makes  all 
the  difference.  Successful 
installations  must  follow  a 
detailed  road  map — a  set 
of  guidelines — that  can 
show  them  the  straight 
and  smooth  road.  These 
guidelines  comprise  ven¬ 
dor  selection,  IS  respon¬ 
sibilities,  project  task 
force,  testing  and  imple¬ 
mentation. 

Without  such  a  map  to 
guide  purchased-software 
implementation  efforts, 


these  undertakings  can  become 
rocky  roads  leading  to  dead  ends. 
When  this  happens,  users  must  bail 
out  or  start  over  again — both  costly 
and  time-consuming  alternatives. 

The  IS  team’s  full  acceptance  and 
control  of  this  road  map — at  every 
stage  of  the  journey — is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  for  success.  Successful 
installation  of  commercial  packages 
requires  some  very  proactive  meth¬ 
odologies.  Unless  the  IS  team  takes 
100  percent  responsibility  for  selec¬ 
tion,  integration  and  implementation 
of  the  software,  the  project  will  most 
likely  fail. 

Because  technologies  change  so 
rapidly,  the  1990s  will  see  a  growing 
trend  toward  purchasing  more  pack¬ 
age  software.  Additionally,  with  staff¬ 
ing  levels  becoming  a  primary  man¬ 
agement  concern,  packages  that 
require  less  development  costs  and 
fewer  developers  will  inevitably  gain 
in  popularity. 

We  have  been  following  these 
guidelines  at  Ivey’s  department  store 
for  three  years.  Of  the  more  than  20 
major  software  systems  that  have 
been  implemented  during  this  period, 
more  than  50  percent  used  package 
software.  Although  our  motivation  for 
going  this  route  stemmed  from  a 
pressing  business  need  to  provide  IS 
solutions  quickly,  the  lessons  we 
learned  are  relevant  to  any  business 
situation.  The  end  result — a  healthy 
retail  picture — makes  this  investment 
of  time  and  money  a  worthy  effort 
and  one  that  we  will  repeat  even 
more  in  the  1990s. 

In  selecting  a  package,  there  are 
certain  bread-and-butter  questions 
users  must  ask  every  potential  ven¬ 
dor  about  their  company’s  solvency, 
history  and  successful  user  sites.  Ad¬ 
ditional  questions,  such  as  what  other 
applications  are  available,  whether 
there  is  an  option  for  in-house  main¬ 
tenance  and  whether  there  is  an  ac- 
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"Either  you  take  charge  of  change  or  change  takes  charge  of  you." 

John  E.  Rehfeld 
President 

Seiko  Instruments,  Inc. 


Dear  Executive: 

There  are  some  basic,  generally  understood  aspects  of  human  nature  that  we 
quickly  seem  to  forget  when  we  are  responsible  for  implementing  change.  One  of 
these  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  people  hate  to  change.  In  fact,  most  people  will 
tend  to  avoid  change  at  all  costs. 

But  sometimes  change  is  necessary,  even  imperative.  The  role  of  information 
in  business  is  changing.  We  are  moving  from  the  perception  of  information  as 
historical  facts  to  information  as  a  signal  for  the  future.  Your  role  as  America’s 
information  leaders  is  changing  as  well.  You  have  to  become  the  master  of  change 
for  the  benefit  of  your  organization's  future  success. 

CIO  is  designed  to  keep  you  at  the  forefront  of  the  fast  paced  information 
industry.  I  hope  you  will  attend  our  Fall  Conference,  "Information  Strategies  for  the 
90's:  Thriving  on  Change,"  featuring  John  Naisbitt,  author  of  Megatrends  2000.  The 
conference  will  be  held  in  Palm  Springs  on  October  28-30.  For  complete  information 
please  call  Lori  Cardarelli  at  (508)  935-4631,  or  Diane  Martin  at  (508)  935-4274. 

Sincerely, 

u. 

Joseph  L.  Levy 
President  and  Publisher 


P.S.  --  I  would  appreciate  hearing  your  comments,  suggestions  and  ideas  for 
future  issues. 


CIO  Publishing  Inc.  492  Old  Connecticut  Path  P.O.  Box  9208  Framingham,  MA  01701-9208  508  872-8200 


The  CIO  100 

This  year’s  edition  of  the  CIO  100  focuses  on 
innovation,  exploring  the  link  between  it  and 
the  use  of  IT. 

Strategic 

Alliances 

Eligible  CIOs  receive  many  vendor  proposals 
in  the  course  of  their  careers.  CIO  considers 
how  to  know  when  to  say  ‘I  do.  ’ 

The  Ties 

That  Bind 

C 10  takes  a  look  at  how  companies  are  using 

IT  to  improve  customer  services  and 
relationships — and,  subsequently,  to  lock  in 
business. 

Open 

Systems 

Update 


What’s  new  on  the  standards  front?  Have 
vendors  accepted  the  inevitability  of  open 
systems?  Are  they  working  with  user  groups  to 
achieve  true  interoperability?  And  where  does 
Unix  fit  in?  Stay  tuned  for  the  exciting 
conclusions.  .  .  . 


tive  user  group  reveal  how  far  a  ven¬ 
dor  will  go  to  be  part  of  the  planning 
and  implementation  team.  Are  they 
willing  to  take  office  space  in  the 
company,  sit  with  IS  folks,  integrate 
with  them,  and  live  and  breathe  with 
user  departments? 

To  be  a  team  player,  the  vendor 
must  also  demonstrate  a  professional 
attitude — one  that  is  honest  and 
open.  Vendors  that  have  a  high  integ¬ 
rity  rating  are  likely  to  have  a  high 
installation  success  rate  as  well. 

Potential  buyers  should  consider 
other  vendor  selection  factors,  in¬ 
cluding  the  availability  of  training  and 
support  and  vendor  willingness  to 
provide  source  code.  Being  able  to 
agree  on  all  these  points  goes  far  be¬ 
yond  a  turnkey  relationship.  A  ven¬ 
dor  must  be  as  committed  as  the 
customer  to  making  the  implementa¬ 
tion  successful. 

Once  the  vendor  has  been  select¬ 
ed,  the  IS  department  needs  to  as¬ 
sume  full  responsibility  for  project 
management.  At  this  point  the  ven¬ 
dor  should  fold  into  the  IS  team,  be¬ 
coming  an  extension  of  the  IS  staff. 
All  budgetary  considerations — from 
selecting  hotels  for  vendor  represen¬ 
tatives  to  determining  lengths  of  on¬ 
site  visits — are  managed  by  the  IS 
team.  Using  the  IS  team’s  standard 
application-development  methodolo¬ 
gies  helps  neutralize  the  feeling  that 
they  are  working  with  a  package  pro¬ 
gram  and  makes  the  effort  feel  more 
like  a  customized  process  and  sys¬ 
tem. 

Of  course,  many  vendors  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  give  up  so  much  control.  It 
then  becomes  the  CIO’s  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  sell  this  viewpoint  of  coopera¬ 
tion.  He  or  she  must  make  the  ven¬ 
dor  understand  that  for  the  project  to 
succeed,  a  true,  clear  and  complete 
partnership  must  exist  between  the 
customer  and  the  vendor. 

Along  with  the  vendor  and  IS 
team,  end  users  are  an  essential  part 
of  the  project  task  force.  End  us¬ 
ers — not  the  vendor  or  IS  depart¬ 
ment — define  the  business  need  as 
well  as  the  business  benefit.  And  al¬ 
though  the  IS  team  must  lead  the 
project,  it  is  the  end  users  who, 
along  with  other  project  members, 
must  decide  if  the  projected  business 
goals  have  been  achieved. 


Many  project  task  forces,  in  fact, 
disband  prematurely  before  the  bene¬ 
fits  are  reached.  Only  when  the  en¬ 
tire  project  task  force  says,  “yes,  we 
are  achieving  the  benefits,”  should 
the  group  be  disbanded. 

IS  staff  members  and  senior  man¬ 
agement  on  the  project  team  should 
understand  that  off-the-shelf  software 
still  needs  significant  amounts  of  in- 

\^ndors  that  have  a 
high  integrity  rating 
are  likely  to  have  a 
high  installation 
success  rate  as  well. 


stallation  time  and  effort.  Installation 
may  require  the  full-time  attention  of 
one  or  more  end  users  for  several 
months.  Although  the  time  they 
spend  will  be  compressed  and 
amount  to  far  less  than  that  for  com¬ 
pletely  customized  software,  this 
commitment  is  necessary  to  achieve 
the  time  benefits  of  package  software 
discussed  earlier.  Also,  the  shorter 
implementation  time  cuts  the  learn¬ 
ing  curve  from  perhaps  two  years  to 
six  months. 

The  whole  task  force  must  feel  a 
sense  of  ownership  of  the  vendor 
package.  One  way  to  do  this  is  by 
creating  a  project  theme  and  logo 
that  differs  from  the  vendor’s.  This 
may  mean  changing  the  name  of  the 
package  (from  MAPS  to  IMPS,  for 
example)  or  creating  a  cartoon  char¬ 
acter  that  is  used  in  training  videos 
and  other  collateral  materials.  These 
actions  may  sound  frivolous,  but  they 
give  the  team  a  real  sense  of  owner¬ 
ship  and  ultimately  translate  into  a 
higher  acceptance  rate. 

The  importance  of  identifying  and 
producing  specifications  for  in¬ 
terfaces,  conversions  and  proce¬ 
dures  is  often  underestimated  when 
installing  package  software.  Usually 
the  time  required  to  perform  these 
activities  is  carefully  considered 


when  custom  software  is  under  de¬ 
velopment.  However,  these  and  other 
company  procedures  tend  to  fall  by 
the  wayside  when  a  package  program 
is  bought.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
to  set  aside  sufficient  meeting  time 
for  revalidating  specifications.  Up¬ 
front  planning  time  may  take  longer 
than  expected,  so  calculating  a  realis¬ 
tic  time  frame  and  holding  to  it  tena¬ 
ciously  is  mandatory  for  any  package 
software  installation  strategy. 

At  this  point  in  the  installation,  the 
end  user  verifies  the  usability  and  ac¬ 
ceptability  of  the  system.  Don’t  use 
IS  or  the  vendor  to  do  this,  because 
only  the  actual  end  users  know  what 
the  results  should  be.  There  is  also 
still  time  to  work  on  the  program  and 
decide  which  errors,  modifications 
and  business  issues  need  immediate 
fixing  and  which  can  be  deferred  to  a 
later  release.  Allow  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  project’s  schedule  for  this  test¬ 
ing/modification  stage. 

Senior  management  should  also 
take  this  time  to  ask  questions.  Once 
they  have  their  answers,  they  should 
physically  sign  off  on  the  project.  By 
signing  a  document,  these  managers 
say  they  understand  the  project  and 
take  responsibility  for  it. 

Once  an  off-the-shelf  package  is  in¬ 
stalled,  its  value  to  the  end  user  as 
well  as  to  the  entire  organization 
must  be  communicated.  Specifying 
the  benefits  allows  the  project  to  be 
personalized  and  shows  that  it  is  as 
valuable  as  in-house  developed  soft¬ 
ware.  It  is  important  to  demonstrate 
to  users  that  these  kinds  of  packages 
are  being  installed  not  just  to  influ¬ 
ence  bottom-line  results  but  also  to 
help  them  do  their  jobs  better. 

Just  as  custom  software  installa¬ 
tions  use  end-user  product  experts 
to  provide  peer-group  training  and 
on-going  consulting,  so  should  pack¬ 
age  programs.  And  it’s  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  generate  enthusiasm  for  a 
vendor  package  as  it  is  for  a  custom 
program,  encouraging  the  whole  or¬ 
ganization  to  support  the  installation 
and  to  be  proud  to  work  for  a  com¬ 
pany  that  is  making  such  technologi¬ 
cal  advances.  Ejo] 


Ron  McEvoy  is  a  senior  vice  president 
and  CIO  of  Ivey’s  department  store  in 
Charlotte,  N.C. 
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Technically 
It’s  An  Architecture. 

But  It's  Really 
Something  Else. 


CA90s 


Freedom  to  choose.  Freedom  to  change.  Freedom 
to  grow.  The  basic  tenets  underlying  the  most 
y-i  i  advanced,  and  indepen- 

r  reeQOm  hent  architecture  ever 

#  developed. 

The  Computing  Architecture  for  the  90s  from  Computer 
Associates. 

Since  it  encompasses  SAA,  NAS  and  the  other  industry 
standards,  CA90s  gives  you  unprecedented  freedom  to 
integrate.  Across  platforms,  operating  systems,  different 
vendors-throughout  your  entire  corporate  environment, 
ryi  1  Not  next  year.  Next  month.  Next  week. 

JLOCldV  is  here  today.  Unlike  other  architec¬ 
ts/ #  tures,  CA90s  is  already  supported  by  the 
world’s  broadest  range  of  software  solutions. 

But  that ’s  only  the  beginning.  The  best  news  is  in  how 
these  applications  work  together.  By  sharing  common 
services  and  advanced  technology,  CA  software  brings  you 
the  highest  levels  of  integration  and  automation  in  the  world. 

With  CA90s,  you  ’ll  be  prepared  for  whatever 


And 


happens  in  the  future.  It  provides  responsible, 
efficient  ways  to  migrate  to  new  technology, 

TT^Tn  niTn\AJ  while  Pr°tecting  the  enormous 
JLv/JL  1 1UI 1  VV#  investment  you  ’ ve  made  in  your 

existing  technology. 

Altogether,  CA90s  is  the  architecture  that  offers  you  the 
freedom  to  face  tomorrow. 

And  it’s  ready  just  when 
you  need  it  the  most. 

Today. 

©  1990  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  711  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  NY  11530-4787  1-800-645-3003 
CA90s  is  a  trademark  of  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc. 


OUTLOOK 


A  Battle  ROI-  al 


Some  brave  souls  hold  the  view  that  measuring  return  on  IS 
investments  isn’t  necessary.  The  authors  beg  to  differ  .  .  . 

BY  DEAN  MEYER  AND  MARY  BOONE 


In  a  recent  CIO  article  (“The 
ROI  Polloi,  ”  April  1990), 
several  interviewees  advised 
IS  executives  not  to  use  ex¬ 
plicit  cost/benefit  analysis 
for  investments  in  information 
systems.  But  reader  beware: 
Heeding  such  advice  may  be  haz¬ 
ardous  to  your  career. 

Imagine  a  meeting  of  a  capital- 
budgets  committee  in  a  Fortune 
500  company.  What  if  every  de¬ 
partment  claimed  that  their  proj¬ 
ects  provided  the  firm  with 
“competitive  advantage?”  We  can 
just  see  it  now:  “Therefore,  (in¬ 
sert  the  name  of  your  favorite 
CEO),  we  believe  we  should  be 
awarded  our  budget  request  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  us  a  competitive  edge. 
We  don’t  have  any  numbers  for  that, 
but  we’re  sure  you  will  agree.”  Un¬ 
fortunately,  many  companies  have 
bought  into  this  argument  when  it 
comes  to  information  systems,  bury¬ 
ing  their  heads  in  the  sand  to  avoid 
the  unquestionably  knotty  endeavor 
of  determining  systems’  value  to  the 
organization. 

This  “ostrich”  approach  to  the 
measurement  issue  is  not  only  un¬ 
healthy  for  the  firm;  it  may  be  politi¬ 
cal  suicide  for  those  who  endorse  it. 
CIOs  may  think  that  arm-waving 
about  competitive  advantage  will  gain 
them  a  blank  check.  It  may  for  a 
while,  but  at  a  cost  of  executive  re¬ 
sentment  for  being  “held  hostage.” 
Eventually  executives  will  demand 
proof  that  such  advantage  has  really 
been  achieved.  If  such  proof  is  not 
forthcoming,  they’ll  soon  divert  pre¬ 
cious  resources  to  other  investment 
opportunities.  In  the  end,  rationality 
will  prevail. 

It’s  true  that  for  many  years  IS  de¬ 
partments  have  employed  old  indus¬ 
trial-engineering  techniques  to  mea¬ 
sure  minutes  of  time  saved  and 


marginal  reductions  in  administrative 
costs.  If  you  are  stuck  with  this  sort 
of  simplistic,  traditional  approach  to 
benefits  measurement,  strategic  op¬ 
portunities  will  undoubtedly  be 
missed. 

But  no  other  capital  investment  or 
strategic  business  activity  is  limited 
to  these  archaic  metrics.  Most  busi¬ 
ness  decisions  involve  financial  analy¬ 
ses  that  estimate  marginal  contribu¬ 
te  n  to  profits.  Certainly,  the  more 
strategic  the  activity,  the  less  precise 
the  measure;  strategic  decisions  in¬ 
evitably  require  a  greater  amount  of 
executive  judgment.  But  that  is  not 
an  excuse  for  giving  up  and  calling 
the  significant  benefits  of  such  en¬ 
deavors  “intangible.” 

Consider  the  value  of  a  sound  mea¬ 
surement  approach: 

■  A  discipline  of  financial  justifica¬ 
tion  ensures  a  clear  business  focus  on 
IS  projects.  If  you  can’t  approximate 
the  value  of  a  proposed  system,  you 
probably  don’t  know  what  you’re 
there  to  accomplish.  IS  must  stop 
hiding  behind  the  veil  of  technological 
necessity  and  become  client-focused 
and  business-driven. 


■  ROI  is  an  equitable  way  to 
allocate  limited  resources  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  unlimited  demand. 
Priorities  should  not  be  based 
solely  on  corporate  politics  or 
the  opinion  of  IS  managers.  The 
rules  of  the  game  must  be  clear 
so  that  clients  can  be  involved  in 
the  process. 

■  It  is  incumbent  on  the  CIO 
to  lift  people’s  vision  of  what  is 
possible,  through  believable  suc¬ 
cess  stories  that  demonstrate  the 
strategic  role  of  information  sys¬ 
tems.  Clients  throughout  the 
company  ultimately  determine 
whether  IS  is  used  for  mission- 
critical  needs  or  traditional  ad¬ 
ministrative  tasks.  If  they  don’t 

understand  why  systems  are  strate¬ 
gic,  they’ll  keep  asking  for  adminis¬ 
trative  applications. 

Salesmanship  and  political  pressure 
may  work  for  a  while,  but  avoiding 
the  measurement  issue  is  avoiding 
the  real  challenge  of  building  an  or¬ 
ganizationwide  culture  of  strategic 
use  of  information  systems.  The  CIO 
should  not  just  think  about  building 
one  or  two  strategic  systems.  A  real 
leader  will  help  to  shape  a  culture 
that  ensures  a  strategic  focus  for¬ 
evermore.  Measuring  the  so-called 
“intangibles”  is  one  step  in  this  pro¬ 
cess. 

It’s  time  to  treat  IS  like  any  other 
capital  investment.  It’s  time  for  CIOs 
to  step  out  of  the  bounds  of  old 
methods,  and  up  to  the  challenge  of 
measuring  contribution  to  the  bottom 
line.  Hio] 


Dean  Meyer  is  president  and  founder 
of  NDMA  Inc.  in  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
Mary  Boone  is  a  partner  of  the  firm. 
They  are  co-authors  of  The  Informa¬ 
tion  Edge,  in  which  they  measure  the 
ROI  in  over  60  case  examples  of  stra¬ 
tegic  information  systems. 
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©  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  1990 
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Capturing  document  images — and  managing 
their  information  electronically — can  bring 
efficiency  and  economy  to  your  archival  or 
time-sensitive  document  records. 

Whatever  the  size  of  your  organization ,  Kodak 
Imagelink  equipment  and  software  can  simply  cost- 
effectively  capture  a  paper  image  on  microfilm 
and/or  optical  and/or  magnetic  media.  Then  you 
can  interact  with  that  image  in  much  the  same  way 
you  do  with  data.  A  few  keystrokes  and  the  docu¬ 
ment  you  need  appears  on  screen ,  complete  with 
marginal  notes ,  endorsements ,  diagrams  and 
signatures.  In  a  totally  integrated  information 
environment ,  an  image  can  then  be  printed \  faxed , 
distributed  over  a  network ,  or  even  used  for 
response  by  phone. 

We  have  more  than  60  years  of  business  imaging 
experience  to  share.  Ask  your  KODAK  Business 
Imaging  Systems  representative  how  image 
management  can  benefit  your  information 
management.  Call  1 800  445-6325 ,  Ext.  330. 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  JULIA  TALCOTT;  PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  DIMENSIONAL  FOODS  CORP 


TRENDLINES 


ELECTRONIC  DATA  INTERCHANGE 


The  Fee-Enterprise  System? 


It’S  so  Hard  to  Meet 
New  EDI  Partners 


atchmaking  doesn’t 
typically  fall  under  the 
corporate  banking  um¬ 
brella,  but  First  Interstate 
Bancorp  of  Los  Angeles  thinks 
some  of  its  customers  can 
benefit  from  a  formal  introduc¬ 
tion. 


The  company  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  series  of  enhance¬ 
ments  to  be  offered  to  cus¬ 
tomers  of  its  ACTION 
Electronic  Data  Interchange 
(EDI)  service  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  expanding  their  EDI 
activities.  First  Interstate  will 
make  available  its  large  na¬ 
tionwide  database  of  EDI  us¬ 
ers  to  help  ACTION  custom¬ 
ers  identify  potential  trading 
partners;  the  bank  will  then 
assist  customers  in  signing 
the  new  partners  up. 

“Banks  are  now  in  a  unique 
position  to  promote  the  use  of 
electronic  data  interchange 
between  clients  and  their  trad¬ 
ing  partners,”  said  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  and  EDI  Product  Man¬ 
ager  Robert  Rosdorff.  “Our 
program  can  help  a  high-vol- 
ume  company  achieve  its  goal 
of  adding  key  trading  part¬ 
ners,  and  it  can  simplify  the 
sign-up  process  for  middle- 
market  and  smaller  compa¬ 
nies,  creating  value  for  all  con¬ 


cerned  parties.” 

As  part  of  its  expanded  ser¬ 
vice,  First  Interstate  will  work 
with  clients  to  develop  a  com¬ 
prehensive  approach  to  trad¬ 
ing-partner  sign-up  and  train¬ 
ing  that  is  tailored  to  the 
clients’  corporate  needs  as 

well  as  to  the  vary¬ 
ing  EDI  require¬ 
ments  of  diverse  in¬ 
dustries. 

According  to 
Randy  Kahn,  man¬ 
ager  of  First  Inter¬ 
state’s  Electronic 
Service  Business 
Unit,  the  bank’s 
broad  experience  of 
EDI  has  been  cap¬ 
tured  in  a  database, 
categorized  by  in¬ 
dustry,  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  a  series 
of  training  pack¬ 
ages. 

Rosdorff  believes  that  First 
Interstate’s  broad  geographic 
reach  (the  bank  has  1,200  full- 
service  offices  in  21  states) 
ideally  suits  it  to  the  task. 
“First  Interstate’s  unique, 
multistate  franchise  can  be  in¬ 
tegral  to  a  company’s  success¬ 
ful  financial  EDI  rollout.  Pro¬ 
gressing  beyond  the  pilot 
stage  is  very  difficult  without 
on-site  assistance  by  capable 
consultants  familiar  with  the 
client’s  industry.” 

To  that  end,  First  Inter¬ 
state  has  spent  the  last  eight 
months  providing  industry- 
specific  EDI  training  to  ser¬ 
vice,  product  and  operational 
staff  at  its  affiliate  banks;  they 
in  tum  will  offer  EDI  consult¬ 
ing  and  project-management 
services  to  clients  across  the 
country. 

The  First  Nationwide  EDI 
enhancements  are  provided  at 
no  additional  charge  to  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  ACTION  EDI 
service.  IM 


The  engine  of  free  enterprise  is  inventiveness,  right?  Well,  according 
to  a  recent  New  York  Times  article,  an  overabundance  of  inventive¬ 
ness  has  become  the  scourge  of  the  food  business  as  supermarkets 
struggle  to  cope  with  a  glut  of  new  products.  More  than  12,000  were  in¬ 
troduced  last  year  alone;  of  those  new  items,  more  than  9,600  failed  to 
convince  consumers  that  they  couldn’t  be  lived  without.  The  penalty  to  re¬ 
tailers  is  deadwood  taking  up  valuable  shelf  space  and  trimming  already- 
thin  profit  margins. 

Retailers  and  wholesalers  say  they  have  little  to  gain  from  many  new 
products  that  manufacturers  regard  as  potentially  profitable  marketing 
gambits — so-called  line  extensions. 

One  solution  proposed  by  some  powerful  grocery  wholesalers  is  a  “fail¬ 
ure  fee”  to  be  levied  against  the  makers  of  dud  products.  The  Times  piece 
quoted  James  L.  Baska,  president  of  Associated  Wholesale  Grocers  Inc.  of 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  as  saying  that  distributors  will  “increasingly  insist  that 
the  costs  of  failed  products  are  borne  by  the  manufacturer.” 

The  talk  of  failure  fees  evokes  manufacturers’  fears  of  stifled  innova¬ 
tion.  But  grocers  accuse  manufacturers  of  saving  the  cost  of  market  re¬ 
search  by  using  store  shelves  to  test-fly  products  that  serve  no  genuine 
consumer  need.  The  cost  of  such  testing,  distributors  argue,  is  dispropor¬ 
tionately  borne  by  them  and  by  the  supermarkets. 

The  Times  article,  by  Eben  Shapiro,  noted  that  some  manufacturers  are 
taking  the  threat  of  fees  seriously.  Shapiro  quoted  from  a  recent  speech 
by  General  Mills  Vice  Chairman  Arthur  R.  Schulze,  who  opined  that  it  “may 
no  longer  be  appropriate  or  desirable  ...  to  introduce  the  35th  line  ex¬ 
tension  of  pound  cake.”  1H 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 


More  Than  You 
Can  Chew 


□ 


eal  S.  Winneg  wants 
every  kid  in  America 
to  play  with  his  food. 
As  executive  vice  president 
of  Dimensional  Foods  Corp. 
in  Boston,  Winneg  is  betting 
that  his  company’s  new  ed¬ 
ible  hologram  technology 
will  become  the  greatest 
food-industry  phenomenon 
since  NutraSweet.  Aiming  pri¬ 
marily  at  the  child-oriented 
candy,  cookie  and  cereal  mar¬ 
kets,  Winneg  predicts  that 


IS  A  PICTURE  worth  a  thousand  calo¬ 
ries?  If  it’s  made  of  chocolate,  yes. 


“holographic  food  will  be  as 
entertaining  as  toys.  ” 

The  two-year-old  R&D 
start-up  was  founded  by  Eric 
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TRENDLINES 


Begleiter,  an  optics  enthusiast 
who  developed  and  patented 
the  process  of  embossing 
three-dimensional  images  di¬ 
rectly  onto  the  surface  of  food 
without  using  dyes  or  chemi¬ 
cals.  The  edible  holograms 
are  created  by  molding  a  layer 
of  microscopic  ridges  entirely 
out  of  the  food  ingredients. 
Light  diffracted  by  the  ridges 
creates  the  colorful  holograph¬ 
ic  images,  which  appear  to 
shimmer  and  move.  And  be¬ 
cause  the  ridges  are  made  of 
the  ingredients  themselves, 
the  texture  and  taste  of  the 
food  are  not  affected. 

According  to  Winneg,  the 
technology  for  mass-produc¬ 
ing  edible  holograms  can  easi¬ 
ly  be  incorporated  into  the 
manufacturing  process,  and  he 
estimates  that  the  additional 
cost  per  unit  “will  be  very  in¬ 
expensive. 

“Basically,  holograms  are 
just  an  alternative  means  of 
decorating  food,  ”  said  Win¬ 
neg.  In  addition  to  the  em¬ 
bossed  images,  Dimensional 
Foods  has  also  developed 
“Rainbow  Sparkles” — holo¬ 
graphic  sprinkles  made  of 
starch  that  can  be  applied  to 
food  just  like  conventional 
sprinkles. 

At  the  moment,  Dimension¬ 
al  Foods  is  engaged  in  confi¬ 
dential  negotiations  with  sev¬ 
eral  major  food  manufacturers 
who  are  “very  positive  about 
the  [product’s]  potential,  ”  said 
Winneg,  who  hopes  to  see  ed¬ 
ible  holograms  on  the  market 
by  1991.  For  the  immediate 
future,  the  company  plans 
only  to  license  the  technology 
to  manufacturers,  but  Winneg 
eventually  sees  Dimensional 
Foods  producing  its  own  line 
of  candies. 

If  edible  holograms  catch  on 
with  kids,  Winneg  sees  no  end 
to  their  potential  applications. 
“We’re  developing  holograms 
for  pharmaceuticals — to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  brand-names  from 
generics  and  protect  against 
counterfeits,  ”  he  said. 

So  much  for  mothers  ad¬ 
monishing  kids  to  stop  playing 
with  their  food  and  take  their 
vitamins. 


Feedback 


The  flip  side  of  food  retailers’ 
complaints  that  they’re 
drowning  in  new  products  are  the 
complaints  of  manufacturers  that 
they’re  drowning  in  data  about 
their  products’  performance. 

A  recent  study  by  Temple,  Bark¬ 
er  &  Sloane  Inc.,  a  research  and 
consulting  firm  in  Lexington, 

Mass.,  suggests  that  manufactur¬ 
ers  aren’t  yet  ready  to  declare 
scanner  data  the  great  success 
they  hoped  it  would  be.  Executives 
at  51  companies  surveyed  by  TBS, 
each  of  which  spends  an  average 
of  $1  million  a  year  on  scanner 
data,  say  they  have  yet  to  see  the 
anticipated  benefits. 

The  chief  cause  of  companies’ 
frustrations,  the  study  found,  was 
a  dearth  of  analytical  tools.  “Ex¬ 
ecutives  are  basically  happy  with 
the  completeness  and  timeliness  of 
the  data  they  receive,”  said  Nancy 
Peck-Gray,  a  TBS  associate  who 
helped  conduct  the  survey.  “But 
they  are  less  satisfied  with  the  ap¬ 
plication  support  they  receive 
[from  data  suppliers].”  ■■ 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Only  a  Phone  Call 
Away 


□ 


recent  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  Andersen 
Consulting  reveals 
that  large  numbers  of  tele¬ 
phone  company  business 
customers  want  to  reach 
in  and  touch  telco  infor¬ 
mation  systems. 

The  survey  of  250  top 
customers  of  U.S.  tele¬ 
phone  companies  shows 
that  approximately  80 
percent  of  respondents 
would  like  the  ability  to 
access  internal  phone  com¬ 
pany  systems  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  as  previewing  their  bills, 
ordering  or  discontinuing  ser¬ 
vice,  logging  comments  on 
system  problems  and  initiating 
line  tests. 

According  to  the  survey, 
most  customers  expect  some 
degree  of  customer  access  to 
be  provided  as  a  standard  ser¬ 
vice.  However,  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  respondents  in¬ 
dicated  a  willingness  to  devote 
as  much  as  5  percent  of  their 
telecom  budgets  to  paying  for 
such  services  as  billing  inqui¬ 
ry,  network  operations  man¬ 
agement  and  receiving  help 
with  telecom  service  planning. 


w 


> 


As  in  other  highly  competi¬ 
tive  industries,  customers  are 
in  a  position  to  be  demanding. 
Respondents  told  Andersen 
they  would  likely  select  a  tele¬ 
phone  service  provider  on  the 
basis  of  added  value. 

Said  Alan  A.  Burgess, 
worldwide  managing  partner 
in  Andersen’s  Telecom  Indus¬ 
try  Group,  “One  of  the  major 
telecommunications  trends  of 
the  1990s  will  be  the  shift 
from  a  primarily  technology- 
driven  industry  to  one  that  is 
market-driven.  .  .  .  Telcos 
that  can  radically  improve  cus¬ 
tomer  service  are  going  to 
have  a  sharp  edge.”  ■■ 


And  Furthermore 


Information  that  was  the  basis  of  a  chart  on  value- 
added  network  vendors,  which  ran  on  Page  100  in 
the  May  issue  of  CIO,  inadvertently  omitted  some 
VANs  of  note.  Western  Union  Corp.  of  Upper  Saddle 
River,  NJ.,  offers  EasyLink,  a  data  network  providing 
E-mail,  dial  backup,  databases,  protocol  conversion, 
EDI,  facsimile,  telex,  binary  file  support,  PC  support, 
error  correction,  automatic  message  confirmation  and 
high-volume  capacity. 

In  addition,  Datapro  Research  of  Delran,  NJ.,  the 
source  of  the  chart  information,  has  updated  its  VAN 
listings  to  include  ADP  Autonet,  a  data  network  offer¬ 


ing  E-mail,  dial  backup,  error  correction  and  PC  sup¬ 
port;  an  offering  from  Cylix  Communications  Corp. 
that  provides  dial  backup,  disaster  recovery  and 
error  correction;  the  Graphnet  Freedom  Network, 
which  features  EDI,  E-mail,  fax,  dial  backup,  PC  sup¬ 
port,  databases,  automatic  rerouting,  integrated 
packet  switching,  circuit  switching  and  digital  multi¬ 
plexing;  Telecom  Canada’s  Datapac,  a  data  network 
available  in  200  Canadian  cities;  and  WangPac,  which 
offers  dial  backup,  data  connect  services,  PC  support, 
EDI,  E-mail,  application  services,  databases  and 
imaging. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JULIA  TALCOT 


Get  savings  that  go 
where  your  employees  go. 


When  your  employees  make  business  calls  away 
from  the  office,  your  company  may  not  be  getting 
the  savings  it’s  entitled  to.  That’s  unless  your  em¬ 
ployees  use  The  AT&T  Calling  Card  for  Business. 

Only  AT&T  ties  calling  card  usage  to  every  inter¬ 
state  volume  discount  plan  we  offer  such  as  AT&T 
PRO™  MTS' and  MEGACOAP  WATS.  So  regardless 
of  the  size  of  your  business,  you  always  get  the 
discounts  you  deserve.  And  your  savings  go  where 
your  employees  go.  From  a  phone  booth  in 
Muleshoe,  Texas,  to  a  hotel  in  the  Big  Apple. 

But  the  advantages  go  beyond  savings  and 
easy  access  to  the  AT&T  network.  When  you  add 
our  flexible  EXECUBILL™  sendee,  you  get  a 
more  efficient  way  of  tracking  and  monitoring 
card  expenses. 

Billing  is  custom  tailored  to  work  the  way  your 
company  works,  whether  you  have  one  local  office 
or  many  offices  across  the  nation  or  around  the 
world.  You  specify  who  receives  statements  and 
the  level  of  detail  each  statement  contains.  We 
can  even  personalize  your  cards  with  your 
company’s  logo. 

Your  phone  system  just  isn’t  complete  without 
The  AT&T  Calling  Card  for  Business  and  EXECU- 
BILL  sendee.  Find  out  how  your  company  can  get 
it  free.  Call  your  AT&T  Account  Executive  or 

1 800  222-0400,  Ext.  2150. 


The  AWT  Calling  Card  for  Business. 
Another  AI&T  advantage. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


TRENDLINES 


In  Chicken  We  Trust 


According  to  a  nationwide  household  survey,  chicken  delivers  good 
value  for  the  money.  Hospitals  and  lawyers  don’t. 

The  survey  of  7,000  families  was  conducted  for  The  Conference  Board, 
a  New  York-based  business  research  organization,  by  National  Family 
Opinion  Inc.  Findings  appeared  in  the  June  issue  of  Across  the  Board,  a 
r  magazine  published  by  The  Conference 

Board. 

Respondents  were  asked  to  rate 
as  “good,”  "average”  or 
“poor”  the  value  received 
from  50  different  prod¬ 
ucts  in  a  range  of 
categories. 
Poultry  nosed 
out  videotape  rent- 
s  als,  TV  sets,  appli¬ 
ances,  and  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  highest  per¬ 
ceived  value.  Also  highly  val¬ 
ued  were  meats,  pet  food,  hair¬ 
cuts,  fish,  electricity,  restaurant  meals  and  telephone  service. 

Consumer  scorn  was  heaped  (in  descending  order  of  disfavor)  upon 
hospital,  attorney  and  credit-card  fees;  cable  TV  “premium”  services; 
health  insurance;  movie  admissions;  sports  events;  auto  insurance;  bank 
service  charges;  used  cars;  doctors’  fees  (a  medical  double  dip!);  and 
college  tuition. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  Well,  we’re  not  sure.  But  when  good  old  St. 
Elsewhere  charges  you  $17  for  two  aspirins  and  the  local  Piggly-Wiggly 
charges  you  $6.86  for  a  12-piece  family  pack  of  chicken  legs,  only  one  of 
these  deals  is  likely  to  resemble  a  bargain.  ■■ 


GAMES  PEOPLE  PLAY 

Betting  on  the 
Network 


□ 


side  from  bank  ATMs, 
the  technology  inter¬ 
face  that  people  are 
most  likely  to  encounter  on  a 
daily  basis  may  be  the  lottery 
terminal  in  the  local  conve¬ 
nience  store.  States  with  lot¬ 
teries  and  related  games  don’t 


want  to 
gamble  on 
network  reli¬ 
ability  and  integ¬ 
rity,  so  the  emphasis  on  zero- 
defects  performance  is  high. 

Increasingly,  the  job  of  as¬ 
suring  system  reliability  falls 


to  network  vendors,  who  op¬ 
erate  the  systems  for  state 
lottery  agencies.  And  perhaps 
no  other  networking  applica¬ 
tion  is  more  highly  regulated 
by  states  or  as  subject  to  stiff 
fines  for  failing — from  $1,000 
to  $5, 000  per  downtime  min¬ 
ute  levied  against  vendors  by 
lottery  managers. 

One  of  the  largest  players 
in  the  government  gaming 
game  is  a  Rhode  Island  firm 
called  GTECH  Corp.,  which 
boasts  41  online  lottery  instal¬ 
lations  worldwide,  including 
systems  in  such  far-flung  out¬ 
posts  as  Ireland,  Spain,  Singa¬ 
pore  and  Kuala  Lumpur,  as 
well  as  in  California,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Colorado. 
GTECH  is  the  leading  U.S. 
provider  of  turnkey  lottery 
systems.  The  networks  incor¬ 
porate  high-speed  connecti¬ 
vity  systems  from  Timeplex 
Inc. ,  of  Woodcliff  Lake,  N. J. 

Lottery  networks  have  to 
be  as  fast  as  they  are  reliable. 
They  must  also  accommodate 
widely  fluctuating  traffic, 
which  tends  to  clump  into  the 
hours  leading  up  to  a  drawing. 
According  to  Don  Stanford, 
GTECH’s  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  technology,  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  tickets  are  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  final  20  percent 
of  time. 

A  recent  late-breaking  Lot¬ 
to  feeding  frenzy  in  Ohio  pro¬ 
duced  a  $32  million  jackpot  on 
the  strength  of  $2  million  in 
hourly  sales  from  3,495 
statewide  terminals  linked  to  a 
mainframe  in  Cleveland.  A 
typical  transaction — having 
the  number  keyed  in  at  the  re¬ 
tail  location,  sent  over  T1  lines 
to  the  mainframe  and  returned 
as  a  ticket — takes  from  two 
to  four  seconds. 

Networked  lottery 
terminals  may  eventu¬ 
ally  dwarf  bank  ATM 
inventories — if  they 
don’t  already:  California’s 
lottery  now  pumps  tickets 
through  8,150  terminals,  with 
expansion  capabilities  up  to 
24,000.  Soon  enough,  playing 
a  state-run  numbers  game  will 
be  as  easy  as  going  to  the  re¬ 
frigerator.  ■■ 


Career  Moves 


MIKE  LITTLE  has  been  named 
vice  president  of  IS  for 
Boeing  Computer  Services.  Little 
will  oversee  all  external  business 
activities  of  BCS,  a  systems  inte¬ 
grator  and  computing  and  telecom 
facilities-management  company 
serving  government  and  private- 
sector  clients.  Little,  who  has  been 
with  Boeing  since  1977,  joined 
BCS  in  1988  and  has  been  deputy 
general  manager  of  IS  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half.  He  replaces  Orv 
Langdahl,  who  retires  this  month. 

BusinessLand  Inc.,  a  microcom¬ 
puter  distributor  and  integrator 
based  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  has 
named  L.  PETER  (PETE)  BATES  its 
new  vice  president  for  information 
services.  Bates,  whose  career  in  IS 
has  spanned  30  years,  joins  Busin¬ 
essLand  from  Raychem  Corp. 
(Menlo  Park,  Calif.),  where  he  has 
worked  for  17  years,  most  recently 
as  manager  for  information  tech¬ 
nology  systems  and  planning. 

Bates  will  report  to  BusinessLand 
Senior  VP  for  Product  Operations 
Douglas  C.  Johnston. 

EDWARD  D.  WILLIAMS  has  been 
appointed  managing  director  of  the 
Business  Information  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Science  Management  Corp. 
in  Basking  Ridge,  NJ.  In  his  new 
position,  Williams  is  responsible 
for  the  development  and  growth  of 
SMC’s  programming  consulting 
business.  Most  recently,  Williams 
served  as  a  senior  consultant  to 
the  chairman  of  SMC.  In  the  past 
he  has  been  a  vice  president/CIO 
at  both  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  American 
Broadcasting  Companies. 
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Due  to  a  software  error  at  the  credit  card  company, 
the  power  lunch  is  now  in  hot  water 


Software  problems  can  be  embarrassing.  Fortunately,  tools 
to  build  better  software  are  now  available  from  IBM  and  its 
business  partners.  KnowledgeWare  is  the  industry  leader 
in  Computer  Aided  Software  Engineering  (CASE)  tools  and 
technologies.  And  our  close  relationship  with  IBM  makes 
us  the  natural  choice  of  IBM  users. 


For  more  information  on  KnowledgeWare 
CASE  tools,  call  1-800-338-4130.  KnowledgeWare,  Inc., 
3340  Peachtree  Road  N.E.,  Atlanta,  GA  30326. 


FIRST  PERSON 


I  Survived  Outsourcing 


Iwas  the  CIO  at  a  company  that 
outsourced  its  information  sys¬ 
tems  operations  to  a  third  party. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  data- 
processing  services  vendor  to 
whom  we  outsourced  was  and  still  is 
considered  one  of  the  best,  the  only 
truly  positive  thing  I  can  say  about 
the  experience  is  that  the  process  of 
disentangling  ourselves  from  the 
agreement  went  more  smoothly  than 
it  might  have.  Until  recently,  this  ex¬ 
perience  seemed  more  or  less  in  line 
with  the  conventional  wisdom  about 
third-party  IS  arrangements.  Now, 
suddenly,  every  vendor  is  a  “systems 
integrator”  eager  to  take  over  var¬ 
ious  pieces  of  its  customers’  IS  ef¬ 
forts — and  customers  are  giving  it 
serious  consideration. 

I  can’t  fault  vendors;  they’re  just 
jumping  at  an  opportunity.  But  I’m 


It’s  not  easy  beginning 
again  from  scratch, 
but  the  result  is  to 
put  IS  control, 
responsiveness  and 
initiative  back  where 
they  belong 

BY  DONALD  BLAIR 


amazed  so  many  companies  that 
should  know  better  have  outsourced 
or  are  on  the  verge  of  doing  so,  while 
the  rest  of  the  business  world  is  talk¬ 
ing  the  concept  up.  Maybe  it’s  just 
the  good  old  bandwagon  phenom¬ 
enon,  which  has  been  responsible  for 
so  many  other  misguided  business 
trends.  It  certainly  can’t  be  emerging 
from  a  thoughtful  and  farsighted  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  costs  and  benefits,  nor 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  others  have  had  with  out¬ 
sourcing. 

The  greatest  justification  cited  for 
outsourcing  is  cost  savings.  Some 
CIOs  say,  “How  can  we  be  expected 
to  build  and  utilize  complex  IS  re¬ 
sources  as  cost-effectively  as  an  in¬ 
formation-services  vendor  could, 
when  that’s  what  their  business  is  all 
about?”  That’s  a  seriously  mistaken 
way  to  look  at  the  issues.  Increasing¬ 
ly,  everyone  is  in  the  IS  business, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.  For  com¬ 
panies  in  finance  and  other  industries, 
information  is  the  product.  Even  at 
manufacturing  companies,  data  rep¬ 
resents  a  growing  part  of  the  product 
in  that  it  drives  every  aspect  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  of  servicing  the  custom¬ 
er.  If  you  can’t  manage  the  costs  as¬ 
sociated  with  such  a  crucial  part  of 
your  business,  you’re  in  more  trouble 
than  a  so-called  systems  integrator 
can  get  you  out  of. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  fundamental 
point  with  the  story  of  my  experience 
with  outsourcing. 

In  the  late  1970s  I  joined  one  of 
the  largest  bank  holding  companies  in 
Texas,  just  a  few  years  after  the 
company  had  outsourced  its  informa¬ 
tion  systems  to  a  leading  IS  facilities- 
management  company.  It  soon  be¬ 
came  apparent  to  me  that  our  IS 
capabilities  were  lagging  under  this 
arrangement,  and  in  1981,  with  the 
chairman’s  blessing,  I  brought  in  an 
IS  consulting  company  to  help  me  re- 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  STEVE  VANCE 


New  Twist  On 
An  Old  Problem 


Protocol  independent  SQL  Net  makes  incompatible  networks  compatible. 


Named  Pipes 


If  you  like  industry  standards  you’ll 
love  networking.  Because  there  are  so 
many  network  standards:  Ethernet, 
Token  Ring,  Named  Pipes,  DECnet, 
LU6.2,  FDDI,  TCP/IP,  SPX/IPX,  X.25, 
SNA,  etc. 

Oracle’s  software  lets  you  integrate  all 
the  networks  you  have  today  and  adopt 
new  technologies  as  they  emerge. 

Oracle’s  network  and  database 
software  makes  data  distributed  over 
multiple,  incompatible 
networks  and  computers 
appear  as  if  it  were  a 
single  database  on  a 
single  computer.  So 
users  can  get  the 
information  they  need 
without  having  to  know 
where  it  comes  from. 

This  is  because  ORACLE 
works  with  virtually  every 
network  protocol,  media  and 
network  operating  system.  From 
LU6.2  to  DECnet  to  NetWare. 

And  the  ORACLE  database  runs  on 
every  major  computer  and  operating 
system.  It  also  offers  gateways  to  other 
major  data  sources  such  as  DEC’S  RMS 
and  IBM’s  DB2  and  SQL/DS.  ORACLE 
even  supports  access  from  popular  PC 
products  like  Lotus  1-2-3,  dBASE,  and 
Macintosh  HyperCard.  So  companies 
can  turn  incompatible  systems  into  a 
unified  network  of  networks. 

Oracle  backs  all  its  products  with 
the  largest  service  and  support 
organization  of  any  software 
company,  including  over  200 
specialists  trained  to  handle 
networking  issues. 

If  your  networking  is 
not  working,  see  how 
one  twist  can  turn 
your  whole  network 
around.  To  sign  up 
for  our  free  database 
conference  in  your 
area,  please  call 
1-800-633-1059 
ext.  9604. 
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assess  the  situation. 

At  the  time,  we  were  paying  $11 
million  a  year  to  the  facilities-man- 
agement  company,  and  given  our 
rapidly  growing  needs,  we  projected 
that  we  would  be  paying  $28  million  a 
year  by  1988. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  several  years 
this  company  had  been  managing  our 
information  systems,  not  a  single  one 
of  our  13  banks  had  been  brought  ful¬ 
ly  online  to  the  software  on  which  we 
had  standardized.  Moreover,  there 
were  no  projections  whatsoever  from 
this  company  on  when  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  able  to  migrate  our  banks 
to  the  new,  much-enhanced  genera¬ 
tion  of  software  that  had  been  prom¬ 
ised  in  the  contract. 

The  obvious  conclusion  was  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  an  early  out  with  the  third 
party  and  bring  our  information  sys¬ 
tems  in-house.  But  we  had  virtually 
no  IS  capabilities  at  the  time;  if  we 
were  going  to  develop  an  IS  oper- 


i/r  ou  cant  manage 
the  costs  associated 
with  IS — such  a 
crucial  part  of  your 
business — you  re  in 
more  trouble  than  a 
so-called  systems 
integrator  can  get  you 
out  of. 

ation  for  13  banks,  we  were  going  to 
have  to  build  it  from  scratch. 

In  addition,  we  realized  we  would 
have  to  run  our  new  operations  in 
parallel  with  the  third  party  for  at 
least  two  years  to  give  us  a  chance  to 
get  up  to  speed  and  allow  for  a  seam¬ 
less  transfer.  Thus  we  projected  that 
our  costs  would  shoot  up  in  the  short 
term,  as  our  start-up  costs  were  add¬ 
ed  to  the  costs  of  maintaining  the 


third-party  operations.  But  we  also 
calculated  that  our  costs  would  quick¬ 
ly  stabilize  as  we  phased  out  the  third 
party  and  got  past  the  expensive 
start-up  stage. 

That’s  exactly  what  happened.  In 
1983  our  data  center  came  on¬ 
line,  at  a  cost  of  $8  million. 
Meanwhile,  our  third-party  costs  had 
risen  to  $13  million  that  year  (as  we 
had  projected),  resulting  in  a  total  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $21  million.  But  in  1986, 
by  which  time  we  had  phased  out  the 
third  party,  our  total  IS  costs  had  re¬ 
mained  at  only  $21  million — $2  mil¬ 
lion  less  than  we  had  projected  we 
would  have  been  spending  on  third- 
party  operations.  By  1988  our  annual 
expenditures  had  risen  only  another 
$2  million  to  $23  million,  or  $5  million 
less  than  we  would  have  been  spend¬ 
ing  on  the  third  party.  And  our  IS  re¬ 
quirements  had  increased  even  faster 
than  we  had  projected. 

Did  we  make  sacrifices  to  achieve 
these  savings?  Quite  the  contrary. 
During  these  years  we  acquired  20 
additional  banks,  for  a  total  of  33,  and 
we  provided  information  services  for 
all  of  them. 

Between  1983  and  1986  we  dou¬ 
bled  the  number  of  “service  units” 
we  were  supplying  (a  service  unit  is  a 
single  application  to  a  single  bank). 
We  upgraded  our  data  center  during 
these  years  from  a  bare -bones  unit  in 
a  parking  garage  to  a  first-class  facili¬ 
ty,  and  we  boosted  our  mainframe 
horsepower  by  more  than  a  factor  of 
10. 

We  converted  all  our  banks  from  a 
hodge-podge  of  outdated  applications 
to  a  state-of-the-art  integrated  bank¬ 
ing  system.  We  designed  and  imple¬ 
mented  our  first  comprehensive  dis¬ 
aster-recovery  plan  and  tested  it  by 
simultaneously  bringing  up  12  banks 
at  our  backup  site  over  1,000  miles 
away.  We  installed  a  completely  re¬ 
dundant  backbone  communications 
network  that  looped  through  the  en¬ 
tire  state.  And  we  accomplished  all  of 
this  at  substantially  lower  cost  than 
we  would  have  incurred  under  our 
third-party  arrangement — even 
though  we  wouldn’t  have  realized 
most  of  these  improvements  through 


the  auspices  of  the  vendor. 

What  was  our  secret?  Simple  cost- 
management  techniques.  And  that 
doesn’t  mean  reducing  staff  to  a  bare 
minimum  and  trying  to  beat  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  everyone  that’s 


A 


third-party 
vendor  s  goal  is  to 
maximize  their  profits , 
not  to  cut  your  costs  or 
improve  your  quality. 


left.  It  means  giving  everyone  in  IS 
the  motivation  and  the  tools  for  get¬ 
ting  more  out  of  less.  To  provide  the 
motivation,  we  made  achieving  cost- 
effective  operations — in  concert  with 
turning  out  a  high-quality  product— a 
top  goal  in  our  department.  We  post¬ 
ed  our  budgets  and  expenses  on  the 
walls  of  our  offices  and  made  sure 
successes  in  trimming  costs  were 
recognized  and  rewarded. 

As  for  tools,  we  realized  that  you 
can’t  fix  something  if  you  can’t  mea¬ 
sure  it.  So  we  installed  various  types 
of  hardware  and  software  perfor¬ 
mance  measuring  tools  and  imple¬ 
mented  procedures  for  optimizing  all 
our  resources.  We  tweaked  and  stag¬ 
gered  resource -hungry  applications 
to  avoid  unnecessary  upgrades;  we 
automatically  nuked  files  that  hadn’t 
been  active  for  60  days  (unless  an  ex¬ 
ception  was  requested),  freeing  up 
data  storage;  we  implemented  soft- 
ware-development  methodologies  to 
reduce  the  chances  of  projects  run¬ 
ning  out  of  control. 

Frankly,  I  don’t  think  there’s  an  IS 
shop  in  the  country  that  couldn’t 
employ  these  and  similar  tech¬ 
niques  to  reduce  costs.  When  I  came 
last  year  to  my  present  job  at  Perpet¬ 
ual  Savings  Bank  (not  the  organiza¬ 
tion  profiled  in  this  column),  the  com¬ 
pany  was  about  to  upgrade  its 
mainframe.  The  first  thing  I  did  was 
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Motorola  wrote  the  book  on  cellular 
phones .  A  Xerox  system  lets  them 
rewrite  it  in  minutes - 


Motorola  is  the  world’s  largest  producer 
of  cellular  phones.  Not  to  mention 
cellular  phone  manuals.  For  which  they 
turn  to  a  company  called  Rich  Graphics. 

But  when  Motorola  decided  they  wanted 
to  be  able  to  revise  and  reprint  their 
manuals  on  a  “just-in-time”  production 
schedule.  Rich  Graphics  turned  to  Xerox. 

Working  with  Rich  Graphics,  Xerox 
developed  a  solution  that  integrated  both 
hardware  and  software.  Xerox  products 
and  other  suppliers’  products.  And  the 
resulting  phone  manual  production  is 
something  to  talk  about— to  say  the  least. 

The  manuals  are  now  printed  on  Xerox 
laser  printers  just  minutes  after  the 
revisions  flash  across  the  screen  of  a 


Xerox  workstation.  Turnaround  time  is 
80%  faster.  Costs  are  down  50%.  And 
the  documents  produced  are  99.99966% 
perfect. 

Of  course.  Motorola  isn’t  the  only  client 
that  Rich  Graphics  uses  Xerox  for.  And 
the  resulting  improvement  in  customer 
satisfaction  has  helped  Rich  Graphics 
double  their  printing  business  every  year 
since  they  came  to  Xerox. 

Which  just  goes  to  show  that  a 
partnership  with  Xerox  can  also  help  a 
company  rewrite  its  bottom  line. 

If  you  have  a  document  processing 
problem  you’d  like  Xerox  to  help  you 
solve,  call  1-800-TEAM-XRX,  Ext.  125A. 
Or  send  in  the  coupon. 


Yes,  I’d  like  to  learn  more  about  Xerox 
and  how  they  can  help  solve  document 
processing  problems. 

□  Please  send  me  information. 

□  Please  have  a  sales 
representative  contact  me. 
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Send  this  coupon  to:  Xerox  Corporation.  RO.  Box  24. 
Rochester.  NY  14692 
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install  a  four-color  plotter  so  we  could 
make  easy-to-read  charts  of  which 
applications  were  eating  up  how 
much  power.  With  a  few  months  of 
tuning,  we  had  reduced  the  strain  on 
the  mainframe  to  the  point  that  now, 
a  year  later,  we  still  have  no  plans  to 
carry  out  the  upgrade.  That  step 
alone  has  saved  us  $2.6  million. 

Would  a  third  party  have  gone  to 
this  trouble  to  save  us  that  money? 
Probably  not.  Their  goal  is  to  maxi¬ 
mize  their  profits,  not  to  cut  your 
costs  or  improve  your  quality.  They 
have  many  other  customers  to  worry 
about,  and  they  have  to  give  the 
greatest  consideration  to  their  big 
picture — not  your  individual  situa¬ 
tion.  They  certainly  don’t  have  to 
worry  about  any  contractual  obliga¬ 
tion  for  providing  you  with  cost-effec¬ 
tive  service,  given  the  kind  of  fuzzy 
agreements  most  companies  sign 
when  they  outsource. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  time  that  our 
vendor  told  us  that  a  clause  in  our 
contract  stating  that  six  to  12  con¬ 
tract  programmers  were  available  to 
help  us  with  application  development 
meant  that  we  had  to  pay  for  at  least 
six  extra  programmers,  whether  we 
wanted  them  or  not. 

“All  this  may  be  true,”  some  CIOs 
will  argue,  “but  where  are  we  sup¬ 
posed  to  find  the  talented  and  experi¬ 
enced  people  necessary  to  run  a  first- 
rate  IS  operation?  Besides,  who 
cares  if  it’s  a  little  cheaper  to  run  the 
data  center  in-house?  What  really 
count  are  strategic  applications,  and 
pushing  the  data  center  outside  al¬ 
lows  us  big  thinkers  to  concentrate 
on  this  far-more -important  aspect  of 
information  technology.” 

That  reasoning  doesn’t  hold  wa¬ 
ter.  The  difficulty  in  finding  good 
people  doesn’t  result  from  a 
shortage  of  good  people;  it  results 
from  many  managers’  inability  to  rec¬ 
ognize  good  people  when  they  walk  in 
the  door,  and  from  not  knowing  how 
to  get  the  most  of  out  of  these  people 
when  you’re  lucky  enough  to  grab 
them. 

The  focus  on  strategic  applications 
is  also  a  smokescreen.  All  strategic 
applications  represent  a  twist  on  a 


more  basic,  “tactical”  system.  The 
great  textbook  strategic  systems, 
such  as  American  Airlines’  SABRE 
and  American  Hospital  Supply’s 
ASAP  order-entry  system,  resulted 
from  a  surprise  wrinkle  in  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  straightforward  ap- 

The  difficulty  in 

finding  good  people 
doesn't  result  from  a 
shortage  of  good 
people;  it  results  from 
many  managers' 
inability  to  recognize 
good  people  when  they 
walk  in  the  door ,  and 
from  not  knowing  how 
to  get  the  most  of  out 
of  these  people  when 
you're  lucky  enough  to 
grab  them. 


plication.  Here  at  Perpetual,  we’ve 
developed  a  competitive  edge 
through  our  home-telephone  bank¬ 
ing,  but  this  application  relies  heavily 
on  basic  systems.  And  at  the  core  of 
all  such  basic  applications  is  the  data 
center.  As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  the 
data  center  is  one  of  the  most  strate¬ 
gic  things  going  at  the  company.  If  it 
went  down,  I’d  drop  everything;  we’d 
be  out  of  business  until  it  went  up 
again.  And  yet  people  talk  about  out¬ 
sourcing  the  data  center  as  if  it  were 
an  irritating  detail. 

So  while  there  really  is  very  little 
to  be  gained  through  outsourcing, 
something  critical  is  being  given  up: 
control.  Outsourcing  can  seriously 
limit  your  ability  to  react  to  a  crisis 
or  opportunity  that  could  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  information  technology.  If 


your  company  were  suddenly  losing 
market  share  to  a  competitor’s  IT- 
based  edge,  you’d  want  to  pull  all  the 
stops  out  in  responding.  Can  you  be 
sure  your  third  party  would  do  the 
same? 

Suppose  the  perceived  reliability  of 
your  network  were  crucial  to  your 
image  among  customers.  Can  you 
expect  a  third  party  to  share  your 
horror  of  even  brief  interruptions  in 
network  operations,  when  they  have 
dozens  of  other  customers  whose  re¬ 
quirements  might  demand  occasional¬ 
ly  pulling  the  plug? 

At  a  time  when  IT  is  more  crucial 
than  ever  to  most  companies,  relin¬ 
quishing  control  at  this  stage  strikes 
me  as  no  less  than  suicidal. 

Why  is  outsourcing  picking  up 
steam  anyway?  Ironically,  I 
think  it’s  in  large  part  tied  into 
one  of  the  great  trends  in  IS  manage¬ 
ment:  the  effort  to  put  into  place  IS 
executives  who  have  business  as  well 
as  technical  expertise.  It  has  been  a 
crucial  step — one  that  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  entire  wave  of  strategic 
IS — and  it  has  literally  transformed 
business. 

But  now  we’re  seeing  the  trend 
carried  to  its  extreme,  in  the  form  of 
the  myth  of  the  non-technical  CIO. 
Apparently,  businesses  believe  that 
because  adding  business  expertise  to 
technical  expertise  has  worked  so 
well,  they’ll  get  even  better  results 
by  having  someone  with  exclusively 
business  expertise  run  IS. 

This  is  a  huge  mistake.  CIOs  with¬ 
out  technical  insight  have  little  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  opportunities  and  risks 
related  to  the  data  center  and  basic 
systems.  It’s  only  natural  that  these 
non-technical  CIOs  reach  for  out¬ 
sourcing:  They’re  just  getting  rid  of 
what  they  understand  least. 

But  outsourcing  will  come  back  to 
haunt  most  companies  that  follow  this 
course.  It  may  take  a  well-publicized 
disaster  to  get  people  to  catch  on. 
But  that  probably  won’t  be  long  in 
coming.  [Ha 


Donald  Blair  is  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  CIO  of  Perpetual  Savings 
Bank,  based  in  Arlington,  Va. 
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Because  the  data  you  need 
isn’t  always  blue. 


STX, 
for  easy  access  to 
non-IBM  sources. 


You’ve  worked  hard  to  create  a  powerful  IBM®  network. 

Now  your  users  want  the  same  kind  of  easy  access  to  non- 
IBM  data  sources. 

Legal  needs  access  to  LEXIS®  Engineering  needs 
quality  assurance  data  from  an  HP  on  the  factory  floor. 

R&D  wants  to  work  with  a  database  supported  on  a  public 
network. 

What’s  the  answer?  More  PCs  and  modems? 

More  dial-out  charges?  More  time  consuming,  awkward 
connection  procedures? 

LEGENT  has  a  better  way.  STX™.  A  unique  software 
solution  that  provides  easy  access  to  non-IBM  data 
sources  with  a  single  keystroke  from  an  ordinary  3270  terminal. 

With  STX,  users  simply  select  the  sources  they  need 
from  a  menu  screen.  Sources  such  as  DEC’S  All-In-1  or  a 
Hewlett  Packard  database.  Public  networks  like  Telenet™, 
Tymnet™,  CompuServe™  or  Datapac™.  Public  databases  such 
as  Dow  Jones  News  Retrieval™  or  LEXIS/NEXIS®  And  the 
list  continues. 

STX  automatically  connects  users  to  the 
information  they  need,  without  special  hardware 
or  awkward  procedures.  The  result?  Significant  cost  savings  on 
hard  ware...  and  even  more  significant  benefits  in  user 
productivity  and  satisfaction. 

Access  STX  today  and  see  what  lies  beyond  the  blue. 
Contact  your  local  LEGENT  account  representative  or  call 
800-323-2600  (412-323-2600  in  Pennsylvania).  Free  30-day  trials 
are  available  for  MVS  and  VM  environments. 
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STX  is  a  trademark  of  LEGENT. 

IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines. 

LEXIS  and  NEXIS  are  registered  trademarks  of  Mead  Data  Central,  Inc. 

DEC  and  All-In-1  are  trademarks  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation. 

HP  is  a  trademark  of  He*  lett  Packard 

Tymnet  is  a  trademark  of  McDonnell  Douglas  Network  Systems  Company. 

Telenet  is  a  trademark  of  Telenet  Communication  Corporation  (A  U.S.  Sprint  Communications  Company). 
CompuServe  is  a  trademark  of  CompuServe  Inc. 

Datapac  is  a  trademark  of  Bell  Canada. 

Dow  Jones  News  Retrieval  is  a  trademark  of  Dow  Jones  and  Company  Inc. 
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Quality  today 
means  more  than 
just  turning  out 
a  good  product; 
it  connotes 


a  commitment 
to  excellence 
throughout 
the  organization 

RIGHT 

STUFF 


BY  PAUL  KONSTADT 


A  revolution  in  the  way 

American  business  manag¬ 
ers  approach  their  markets 
has  given  new  meaning 
to  the  old  advertis¬ 
ing  slogan,  “quality  is  built  in, 
not  added  on.  ” 

In  earlier,  simpler  times, 
improving  manufacturing  qual¬ 
ity  meant  simply  looking  more 
closely  for  defects,  then  fixing 
them  before  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  left  the  factory.  Today 
quality  has  become  a  code 
word  not  for  mere  inspection 
and  repair,  but  for  changing 
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the  focus  of  the  enterprise.  In  the  contem¬ 
porary  lexicon,  a  business  is  not  merely  a 
producer  of  goods  or  provider  of  services; 
it  is  a  satisfier  of  customers’  needs  and  de¬ 
sires.  For  companies  to  be  successful  under 
the  new  ground  rules,  employees’  attitudes 
may  have  to  be  changed  substantially. 

“We  achieved  quality  not  through  a  sepa¬ 
rate  program,  but  through  fundamental 
changes  in  the  way  our  company  was  man¬ 
aged,  ”  said  W.  Kent  Sterett,  who  was  di¬ 
rector  of  quality  for  Florida  Power  &  Light 
last  fall  when  the  company  became  the  first 
non-Japanese  organization  ever  to  win  the 
Deming  Prize — Japan’s  most  coveted 
award  for  quality — which  is  given  by  the 
Japanese  Union  of  Scientists  and  Engi¬ 
neers. 

Much  of  FP&L’s  management  improve¬ 
ment  was  supported  by  the  creative  use  of 
advanced  information  management  sys¬ 
tems — to  help  diagnose  the  causes  of 
blackouts,  to  monitor  the  maintenance 
needs  of  generating  stations,  and  to  coordi¬ 
nate  the  efforts  of  field  installers.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  plant  downtime  and  the  average  dura¬ 
tion  of  blackouts  have  been  reduced  to 
industry  lows,  while  FP&L’s  customer 
complaint  rate  has  shriveled. 

“You  need  a  fanatic  to  drive  the  process, 
but  two  of  them  are  going  to  kill  you,”  said 
Jack  Fooks,  vice  president  of  corporate 
productivity  and  quality  for  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp. ,  whose  nuclear  fuels  divi¬ 
sion  (which  makes  fuel  rods)  is  one  of  only 
five  organizations  to  have  won  the  presti¬ 
gious  Malcolm  Baldrige  National  Quality 
Award,  America’s  counterpart  of  the  Dem¬ 
ing.  Fooks’  title  may  reflect  the  degree  to 


which  the  quality  drive  is  integrated  into 
the  mainstream  at  Westinghouse,  but  his 
wry  sense  of  humor  reflects  the  tensions 
that  still  exist.  “We  were  fortunate  to  have 
[only]  one  [fanatic] — company  chairman 
John  Marous.” 

Marous  set  a  strong,  quality-oriented 
tone  from  the  corporate  top — establishing 
a  companywide  quality  competition,  em¬ 
phasizing  quality  achievements  in  manage¬ 
ment  critiques,  and  subjecting  his  own  of¬ 
fice  to  quality  review.  But  Westinghouse’s 
improvement  process,  too,  has  strong  IT 
underpinnings:  Expert  systems  provide  de¬ 
cision  support  for  manufacturing  machine 
operators  on  the  factory  floor;  advanced 
test  and  measurement  devices  monitor  ev¬ 
ery  step  of  the  production  process,  and 
powerful  number-crunchers  generate  pre¬ 
cise  process-control  statistics. 

Companies  like  FP&L  and  Westinghouse 
have  earned  their  featured  spots  in  the 
center  ring  for  effective,  well-honed  total 
quality  efforts.  But,  say  experts  who  study 
quality  and  advise  organizations  on  attain- 
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ing  it,  such  efforts  are  rare,  and 
there  may  be  more  grounds  to  pre¬ 
dict  failure  than  to  expect  success  for 
any  given  company’s  quality-improve¬ 
ment  campaign. 

The  roots  of  that  bleak  outlook  are 
often  deeply  embedded  in  ancient 
functional  rivalries,  but  information 
technology  can  be  a  liberating  factor 
if  it  is  an  integral  part  of  day-to-day 
business  life  and  includes  a  well-or¬ 
chestrated  plan  involving  all  key  play¬ 
ers. 

“Information  [pertaining  to  quality] 
is  widely  dispersed  [and]  not  easily 
accessible  by  other  parties  that  might 
find  it  useful,”  said  Charles  Fine,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  management  sci¬ 
ence  at  MIT’s  Sloan  School  of  Man¬ 
agement.  “Field  service  data,  for 
example,  ought  to  be  fed  back  to 
manufacturing  and  design,  but  we 
rarely  see  that.”  Fine  cited  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  electronics  company 
studied  by  one  of  his  students.  The 
company  had  20  separate  information 
systems,  each  containing  important 
data  on  the  quality  of  the  firm’s  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services.  Each  was  also  in¬ 
capable  of  sharing  that  data  with  the 
other  systems.  “I  thought,  ‘My  God, 
what  a  mess,’  ”  Fine  recalled.  “No 
one  was  able  to  see  the  big  picture.” 

But  simply  channeling  diverse  in¬ 
formation  streams  into  a  single  place 
is  not  the  whole  solution,  say  the  en¬ 
gineers  and  quality  managers  looking 
at  information  systems  output.  “We 


probably  have  more  information  than 
we  currently  need,”  said  John  D. 
Rent,  manager  of  production  control 
and  rolling  at  Lukens  Steel  Co.  of 
Coatesville,  Pa.  “We’ve  got  so  much 
information  that  we  run  the  risk  of 
people  working  on  too  many  things  at 
the  same  time,  and  of  not  being  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  proper  priorities  for 
quality  improvement.  ”  William  Cronk, 
assistant  director  of  quality  at  Cater¬ 
pillar  Inc.  in  Peoria,  Ill. ,  agreed: 
“Technology  can  provide  an  awful  lot 
of  stuff  a  guy  can’t  use.” 

While  enterprisewide  IT  systems 
have  the  capacity  to  reduce  an 
incomprehensible  flood  of  information 
to  a  more  manageable  trickle,  com¬ 
pany  culture  and  politics  often  work 
against  the  necessary  cooperation, 
according  to  Laurence  Chait,  a  direc¬ 
tor  in  the  information  and  telecom¬ 
munications  practice  for  Arthur  D. 
Little  Inc.,  a  consulting  and  research 
firm  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Chait’s  ex¬ 
periences  with  large  corporations 
taught  him  that  they  are  often  “much 
like  feudal  societies,  where  kings  and 
barons  sit  around  the  round  table, 
talk  about  lofty  things,  pledge  fealty, 
think  maybe  they  are  communicating, 
then  go  off  and  do  their  own  thing.  ” 


If  hierarchy  and  turf  issues  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  dominate,  said  Chait,  they 
can  frustrate  efforts  to  improve  qual¬ 
ity.  “That’s  one  of  the  reasons  that  a 
lot  of  organizations  have  sort  of 
blown  themselves  up.” 

To  avoid  self-destruction,  Chait  ad¬ 
vises  his  clients  “to  understand  the 
role  of  technology  the  way  they  un¬ 
derstand  the  role  of  marketing  and 
production,  ”  knowing  that  no  respon¬ 
sible  executive  would  willingly  hobble 
vital  basic  corporate  functions. 

Chait  offered  a  paradigm  for  how 
well  things  can  work  when  top  corpo¬ 


rate  leaders  commit  themselves  to  a 
coordinated  quality-improvement  pro¬ 
gram  and  invest  heavily  in  advanced 
information  technology  to  support  it: 
Shaw’s  Supermarkets  Inc. ,  a  60- 
store  chain  serving  Central  and 
Northern  New  England  from  its 
home  base  in  East  Bridgewater, 
Mass. 

Using  bar-code  scanners  at  each 
checkout  line,  Shaw’s  computers 
identify  and  record  each  item  sold. 
This  information  is  used  to  automati¬ 
cally  calculate  customers’  bills  and 
track  in-store  and  warehouse  inven¬ 
tories.  The  system  reorders  depleted 
items,  schedules  work  hours  for  op¬ 
erating  staff,  and  pays  bills — all  with 
an  internally  developed  integrated 
network  of  on-site  PCs  and  minicom¬ 
puters  that  are  linked  by  dedicated 
lines  to  an  NCR-equipped  corporate 
data  center.  The  system,  which  is 
widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
advanced  in  the  industry  (Shaw’s  was 
cited  in  last  year’s  CIO-100  issue  on 
IT  excellence  and  has  been  honored 
for  its  IT  program  by  the  Food  Mar¬ 
keting  Institute),  cuts  personnel  and 
inventory  costs  and  assures  some  of 
the  best-stocked  supermarket 
shelves  in  the  region.  That  gives 


Shaw’s  a  strategic  advantage  in  a 
business  where  low  price  and  high 
product  availability  are  two  of  the 
principal  yardsticks  by  which  con¬ 
sumers  judge  quality,  and  where 
there  is  always  a  competitor  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood. 

“Customers  do  their  talking  with 
their  feet,”  explained  Cliff  Gardner, 
the  company’s  senior  vice  president 
of  information  and  technical  services. 
“Once  you’ve  lost  a  customer,  it 
costs  hundreds  of  dollars  to  get  him 
back.” 

In  addition  to  the  strategic  benefits 


V 

Lou  need  a  fanatic  to  drive  the  process 
but  two  of  them  are  going  to  kill  you.' 


-Jack  Fooks 
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of  computer-integrated  retail  man¬ 
agement,  Shaw’s  has  reaped  a  sub¬ 
stantial  financial  reward  for  its  IT 
investment.  Accurate  inventory  track¬ 
ing  and  automated  reordering  have 
combined  to  allow  Shaw’s  to  cut  total 
inventory  by  more  than  25  percent 
compared  to  a  year  ago,  Gardner  es¬ 
timated,  while  point-of-sale  scanning, 
backed  up  by  an  accurate  price  data¬ 
base,  has  increased  checkout  produc¬ 
tivity  by  20  percent,  saving  $300  to 
$400  in  checkout-line  labor  per  week 
at  each  store. 

Point-of-sale  data  recording  has 
been  perfected  to  the  point  where  97 
percent  of  all  items  passing  through 
the  checkout  line  are  scanned,  and 
the  real-time  inventory  tallies  kept  by 
the  in-store  network  are  87  percent 
correct — double  the  accuracy  of  sev¬ 
en  years  ago,  and  good  enough  to  re¬ 
place  most  manual  inventory  work. 

Shaw’s  pays  its  customers  a  $2 
bounty  for  each  scanning  error  they 
spot  in  their  transaction.  The  award 
has  a  double-edged  use  in  the  quality 
drive,  Gardner  said:  It  increases  the 
public’s  confidence  in  Shaw’s,  and  it 
enlists  shoppers  in  the  process  of  au¬ 
diting  the  integrity  of  the  database  by 
having  them  watch  more  closely  to 
be  sure  each  item  is  scanned  correct¬ 
ly* 

For  retailers  like  Shaw’s,  quality 
and  customer  satisfaction  have  long 
been  seen  as  related,  even  interde¬ 
pendent.  But  in  the  manufacturing 
sector,  the  pursuit  of  quality  has 
more  often  involved  an  inspection- 
and-repair  process  geared  toward 
finding  faults,  then  fixing  them.  Cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  has  been  consid¬ 
ered  a  secondary  goal,  something 
taken  care  of  well  after  the  product 
has  left  the  factory  gate.  But  the 
quality  revolution  has  changed  all 
that. 

Now  instead  of  quality-assurance 
efforts  to  make  a  product  meet  engi¬ 
neering  specifications,  avant-garde 
manufacturing  engineers  speak  of 
“total  quality,”  defined  as  customer 
satisfaction  with  the  end  result.  “The 
total  quality  concept  is  so  simple  that 
it’s  very  powerful,  yet  a  lot  of  manu¬ 
facturing  companies  are  overlooking 
it,”  said  Lukens  Steel’s  Rent,  who 


has  reorganized  the  way  his  firm 
manufactures  the  heavy  steel  plates 
sold  to  shipbuilders,  boiler-makers 
and  other  industrial  consumers. 

Instead  of  seeing  themselves  all  as 
members  of  one  large  team,  Rent 
has  asked  the  production  groups  at 
each  stage  of  the  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cess  to  consider  themselves  separate 
entities.  They’ve  become  businesses 
with  the  power  to  demand  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  those  who  are  upstream  on 
the  production  line.  Conversely,  they 
must  satisfy  those  who  are  down¬ 
stream.  This  process  effectively  en¬ 
gages  everyone  in  the  process  of  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

There  are  a  number  of  objective 
criteria  used  to  establish  the  quality 
judgments — things  like  product  di¬ 
mensions,  chemistry,  and  mechanical 
properties.  Measuring  those  charac¬ 
teristics  and  reducing  the  resultant 
data  to  comprehensible  form  is  an 
important  IT  mission  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  process. 

Rent  said  Lukens  is  “very  much 
up-to-date  in  process  control,”  using 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  data-collec- 
tion  systems,  but  is  just  beginning 
the  task  of  integrating  shop-floor  data 
with  management  information  sys¬ 
tems. 

Process  monitoring  and  manage¬ 
ment  accounting  have  long  been  con¬ 
nected,  Rent  said,  but  the  focus  of 
the  systems  was  wrong — the  data 
was  often  useless  for  total  quality  im¬ 
provement.  “Traditionally,  people 
don’t  measure  the  right  things.  In¬ 
dustry  will  tend  to  be  more  focused 


on  getting  more  tons,  pieces  or  units 
per  unit  of  time  than  on  improving 
from  98  percent  to  100  percent  suc¬ 
cess  in  everything  they  produce.  It  is 
more  easily  measured  in  dollars.”  ’ 
Electronic  data  interchange  with 
customers  also  helps  Lukens  achieve 
more  customer  satisfaction-defined 
quality,  speeding  the  production  cy¬ 
cle  and  cutting  costs  “5  to  30  per¬ 
cent”  in  the  process,  Rent  said. 

While  Lukens  achieved  its  quality 
results  in  large  part  by  changing  the 
relationships  among  workers  while 
leaving  the  structure  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  process  intact,  EG&G  Inc.,  a 

AL  instead  of 

quality-assurance 
efforts  to  make  a 
product  meet 
engineering 
specifications ,  avant- 
garde  manufacturing 
engineers  speak  of 
'‘total  quality ,  ’ 
defined  as  customer 
satisfaction  with  the 
end  result. 
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business  is  giving  corporations  a  continuing  education. 

And  us,  high  honors. 


Universities  and  corporations  have  a 
lot  more  in  common  than  one  might  guess. 

Both,  for  example,  have  a  board  of 
directors,  senior  management  and  other 
professionals  whose  success  depends  on 
accurate,  timely  information.  Both  also  have 
a  number  of  separate  administrative  func¬ 
tions  that  need  to  be  skillfully  managed. 

The  difference  is,  a  major  teaching 
and  research  university  has  about  three 
times  as  many  of  these  functions  as  a 
Fortune  500-sized  company. 

And  one  university  has  found  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  bring  them  under  control- 
Washington  State  University. 

WSU  uses  Software  AG  products  to 
run  all  156  of  its  administrative  functions 


from  a  central  database.  Giving  work¬ 
station  users  the  ability  to  get  the  data 
they  need,  easily,  without  having  to  worry 
about  where  it  resides.  Regardless  of  which 
campus  they’re  on:  Pullman,  Spokane, 
Tri-Cities  or  Vancouver. 

According  to  Ron  Hopkins,  Vice 
Provost,  “Detailed  information  about 
spending,  staffing,  allocation  status,  regis¬ 
tration  and  more-which  used  to  take 
weeks  and  even  months  to  retrieve-is 
available  in  hours,  even  minutes.” 

The  NATURAL  integrated  CASE 
environment  from  Software  AG  enables 
WSU  to  build  complex  financial  applica¬ 
tions  and  make  sweeping  financial  system 
changes  quickly.  In  fact,  WSU  was  able  to 


change  from  a  cash-based  accounting 
system  to  an  accrual-based  system  in 
only  nine  months-which,  for  the  State  of 
Washington,  qualifies  as  record  time. 

It’s  no  wonder  the  business  of  this 
university  is  something  today’s  businesses 
are  studying.  And  that’s  good  news  for  us. 
Because  only  when  our  customers  attain 
success,  can  we  say  the  same  for  ourselves. 

For  more  information,  call  1-800- 
843-9534.  (In  Virginia,  call  703-860-5050. 
In  Canada,  call  519-622-0899.) 

Your  success  is  how 
we  measure  ours. 


high-technology  engineering  and 
manufacturing  conglomerate  based  in 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  achieved  substan¬ 
tial  improvements  at  its  instruments 
manufacturing  plant  by  changing  both 
the  production  process  and  the  rela¬ 
tionships  among  workers. 

Managers  of  the  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn. ,  unit  dismantled  its  pump  man¬ 
ufacturing  assembly  lines  and  reas¬ 
signed  its  workers  to  teams,  each  of 
which  would  handle  the  production  of 
an  individual  pump  from  start  to  fin¬ 
ish.  The  result,  according  to  David 
Crowell,  corporate  director  of  quality 
for  EG&G,  was  “reduced  cycle 
time,”  as  raw  materials  were  con¬ 
verted  to  finished  goods  in  days  rath¬ 
er  than  weeks,  and  “much  higher  lev¬ 
els  of  quality,”  as  pumps  performed 
uniformly  under  harsher  conditions. 

Making  the  EG&G  team  struc¬ 
ture  work  requires  intensive 
use  of  information  tools  in  new 
ways,  both  by  the  assembly  teams 
and  by  their  managers.  Process  mea¬ 
surement  and  control  have  become 


even  more  vital — “You  can’t  tell  if 
products  are  getting  better  unless 
you  can  get  accurate  numbers,  and 
get  them  when  you  need  them,” 
Crowell  said — while  giving  the  teams 
more  job  control  has  created  the 
need  for  more  analytical  tools  on  the 
shop  floor.  “What  we  find  is  that 


Information 
technology  can  be  an 
enabler  in  the  quality 
drive  even  when  basic 
manufacturing 
processes  and  worker 
relationships  remain 
traditional . 

most  people  have  a  natural  curiosity. 
They  like  to  do  problem-solving  if 
they  are  given  the  tools  to  do  it.  ” 
Training  for  production  workers 
not  used  to  controlling  their  own  jobs 
was  the  most  important  element  in 
making  the  IT  investment  pay  off. 
They  needed  specialized  instruction 
in  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  problem-solv¬ 


ing:  how  to  analyze  the  data  and  keep 
track  of  elementary  statistics.  “It 
takes  time,”  Crowell  conceded. 

Information  technology  can  be  an 
enabler  in  the  quality  drive  even 
when  basic  manufacturing  processes 
and  worker  relationships  remain  tra¬ 
ditional,  as  shown  by  the  experience 


of  Bridgestone/Firestone  Inc.  (the 
new  name  for  the  now-Japanese- 
owned  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
of  Akron,  Ohio).  Bridgestone/Fire¬ 
stone  uses  its  information  system  to 
bridge  the  traditional  gulf  between 
manufacturing  and  customer  service 
by  feeding  data  on  warranty  claims 
back  to  design  and  process  engi¬ 
neers.  “We  look  at  all  customer  re¬ 
turns,”  said  Bob  Johnson,  director  of 
quality  assurance  for  the  giant  tire 
maker.  “We  look  by  region  of  the 
country,  by  particular  problem,  or 
particular  date  of  production,  .  .  . 
then  develop  countermeasures  that 
will  eliminate  those  production  prob¬ 
lems.” 

Like  other  mass  producers  and 
marketers,  Bridgestone/Firestone 
uses  IT  to  control  its  manufacturing 
processes — in  Johnson’s  words, 
“making  sure  that  variation  at  the 
manufacturing  plant  is  minimized.” 
But  the  information  system  also  pro¬ 
vides  an  analytical  function  for  man¬ 
agement,  enabling  executives  to  set 
the  most  effective  possible  priorities, 
Johnson  said.  “The  information  sys¬ 
tem  helps  us  focus  our  resources  [on 
critical  factors],  and  that’s  the  way 
we  get  the  biggest  bang  for  the 
buck.” 

One  result:  Twenty  years  ago,  the 
average  premium  passenger-car  tire 
would  do  well  to  survive  15,000 
miles.  Now,  after  two  decades  of  in¬ 
cremental  improvements  (more  dura¬ 
ble  rubber  compounds  and  reinforc¬ 
ing  fabrics,  radial  tire  construction, 
more  uniform  tread-molding  tech¬ 
niques  and  improved  quality  efforts), 
top-of-the-line  tires  can  be  guaran¬ 
teed  to  last  as  long  as  60,000  miles. 

Realizing  such  a  dramatic  gain  re¬ 
quired  a  long-term  commitment  at 
Bridgestone/Firestone;  likewise  Wes- 
tinghouse’s  achievement  of  a  99.995 
percent  rate  of  perfection  in  nuclear 
fuel  rod  production.  But  now  that  the 
nuclear  fuels  division  has  reached 
that  plateau,  Jack  Fooks  is  looking 
ahead,  hoping  to  eliminate  those  last 
five  errors  per  100,000  rods  pro¬ 
duced. 

“Quality  is  a  journey  of  continuous 
improvement,”  he  said.  “You  never 
really  get  there.  ”  Ejo] 
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There’s  One  Place  Western  Union 
Can’t  Put  Y)ur  Communications 
Network  In  Touch  With.  Yet. 


Even  though  your  private  network  is  already 
using  electronic  mail  and  your  different  office 
systems  are  already  connected,  you'll  never  be 
able  to  extend  your  communications  reach  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  without  a  universal  mes¬ 
saging  network. 

Imagine  if  someone  were  able  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  your  SNA,  Bisync  or  OSI  network; 
exchange  messages  with  PROFS,  DISOSS  and 
SNADS;  emulate  a  variety  of  environments 
through  gateways; 
and  provide  access 
to  X.25  packet¬ 
switching  facilities 
and  X.400  messag¬ 


ing  so  every  system  could  reach  every  network. 

Imagine  if  someone  were  able  to  give  you 
these  capabilities  without  having  to  buy  a  single 
new  piece  of  hardware  or  software. 

Imagine  if  someone  could  make  it  possible 
for  your  end-users  to  send  a  fax,  EasyLink’  e- 
mail,  telegram,  telex,  cablegram,  or  Mailgranf 
message  to  anyone  in  the  world  right  from  their 
desktop  terminal.  Whether  it  be  a  simple  text 
document,  binary  file  or  EDI  format. 


With  Western  Union  you  don't  have  to  im¬ 
agine.  Because  we  are  that  someone.  And  our 
NetworkAccessSM  service  can  give  you  all  these 
things  without  having  to  retrain  your  staff  or 
disrupt  your  present  network.  In  short,  we're 
the  link  that  literally  puts  the  world  at  your 
desktop. 

For  more  information  on  Western  Union's 
NetworkAccess,  call  1-800-779-1111  Dept.  960. 
Once  you  see  how  much  more  efficient  it  can 

make  your  busi¬ 
ness,  it'll  be  hard 
to  imagine  how 
you  ever  managed 
without  it. 


PHOTOS  BY  BILL  FARRELL 
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US  WEST’S  post-divestiture  information 
systems  were  a  labyrinthine  web  of 
applications,  hardware  and  redundant 
data.  Now  the  RBOC  is  rebuilding  its 
systems  on  a  distributed  platform 


BY  B.G.  Y OVOVICH 


t  would  be  hard  to  find  a  re-systemization  chal¬ 
lenge  more  daunting  than  the  one  confronting 
the  IS  division  at  US  WEST  Communications, 
the  regional  Bell  operating  company  in 
wood,  Colo. 

For  starters,  the  company  finds  itself 
ensnarled  in  a  labyrinth  of  disparate 
and  disconnected  information  systems 
that  are  the  legacy  of  the  Bell  System  breakup 
in  the  mid-1980s.  Each  of  the  seven  RBOCs 
“came  out  of  divestiture  with  an  inheritance  of 
big,  complex  and,  to  some  degree,  technologi¬ 
cally  obsolete  systems,”  said  Henry  Swan  III,  a 
telecommunications  industry  specialist  with  the 
Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.  consulting  firm  in  San 
Francisco.  Much  of  the  motivation  for  introduc¬ 
ing  newer  computer  systems  was  mitigated  by 
the  monopoly  status  that  virtually  all  the  Bell 
telephone  operations  enjoyed.  At  the  same 
time,  local  telephone  operations  were  generally 
regulated  by  state  commissions,  resulting  in  a 
Bell  System  that  was  composed  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  geographically  organized,  relatively  inde¬ 
pendent  state  sub-units — each  with  its  own  IS 
operation. 

“The  information  systems  were  built  on  a 
large  number  of  different  technologies — in 


WINSTON  J.  WADE  (left)  at 
the  site  of  the  future  US  West 
research  center  in  Boulder, 
Colo.;  above,  the  resystemiza- 
tion  team  of  (left  to  right) 
SCOTT  BERMAN,  DAVE  RE¬ 
BERRY  and  BRUCE  ROBIN¬ 
SON. 
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For  a  school  district,  every  dollar  spent  on  networking 
means  one  dollar  less  for  classrooms.  And  playgrounds 
A  school  district  is  just  like  a  business:  every  dollar 
counts.  That’s  why  more  and  more  school  districts — 
and  businesses— are  discovering  the  real  world 
advantages  of  creating  a 


You  and  Your  Local 
Phone  Company 


Wide  Area  Network  (WAN) 
through  their  local  phone 
company  Working  with 
AT&T  Network  Systems,  your  local  phone  company 
can  show  you  how  the  AT&T  DATAKIT®  II  Virtual  Circuit 
Switch  could  network  all  your  computers.  Efficiently 
Quickly  On  existing  twisted  pair  phone  lines.  The 
results  for  school  districts?  Potentially  thousands 
of  dollars  in  savings.  And  if  a  WAN  can  do  that  for 
a  school  district,  think  of  what  it  could  do  for 
your  company  Get  smart.  Call  your  local  telephone 
company  marketing  representative  or  call 
1 800  638-7978,  ext.  2210. 


AT&T 

Network  Systems 


REBERRY:  trying  to  link  “a  little  bit  of  everything. 


some  cases  even  using  non-standard 
operating  systems  written  specifical¬ 
ly  for  them,”  said  Swan.  “Because 
they  were  built  with  first-,  second- 
and  third-generation  computer  tech- 


ii  ~M" 

It  is  one  of  the  most 
technologically 
complex  environments 
on  the  face  of  the 
earth ,  and  as  they  try 
to  do  new  things,  every 
time  they  add  another 
piece  to  their 
information  systems, 
thi  y  c  impound  the 
problem 

—Rudy  Puryear 


nology,  there  wasn’t  a 
great  deal  of  sharing 
of  data,  and  an  in¬ 
credibly  complex  web¬ 
bing  of  systems 
arose”  to  interconnect 
the  various  systems 
following  divestiture. 

In  the  case  of  US 
WEST — which  is  an 
amalgam  of  the  Moun- 
tain  Bell,  Pacific 
Northwest  Bell  and 
Northwestern  Bell  op¬ 
erating  companies — 
the  post-divestiture  IS 
operations  found 
themselves  running 
more  than  1,000  dif¬ 
ferent  applications. 

“We  came  from 
three  telephone  com¬ 
panies,  and  there  were 
no  data  highways  be¬ 
tween  those  compa¬ 
nies,  so  we  have  three 
-  of  most  systems,”  ex¬ 
plained  US  WEST 
Vice  President  Winston  J.  Wade,  who 
heads  up  the  company’s  IS  oper¬ 
ations.  In  terms  of  hardware,  “we 
had  a  little  bit  of  everything,  and 
there  was  no  architectural  plan”  to 
link  together  all  the  disparate  parts, 
said  Dave  Reberry,  vice  president  of 
systems  engineering  and  develop¬ 
ment,  who  is  overseeing  the  US 
WEST  resystemization  effort. 

Data  organization  was  chaotic  as 
well.  “We  have  customer  data  stored 
in  at  least  120 — and  maybe  as  many 
as  200 — different  places  and  have  no 
comprehensive  list  of  our  custom¬ 
ers,”  said  Bruce  Robinson,  technical 
director  in  charge  of  architecture  and 
modeling  for  a  new  billing  system  un¬ 
der  development  at  US  WEST. 
Moreover,  much  of  the  application 
portfolio  consisted  of  astonishingly 
aged  software  based  on  long-outdat¬ 
ed  technology,  including  “one  of  our 
billing  systems  [that]  is  27  years  old 
and  is  in  assembly  language,”  said 
Reberry. 

As  if  things  weren’t  difficult 
enough,  the  company’s  IS  organiza¬ 
tion  not  only  has  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  serving  a  diverse  set  of  cus¬ 


tomers,  but  it  also  has  to  provide 
that  service  over  the  most  dispersed 
of  the  RBOC  geographical  areas.  US 
WEST’S  service  sector  covers  14 
states  and  40  percent  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  U.S.  land  mass,  extending 
from  the  deserts  of  Arizona  to  the 
lush  forests  of  Washington  State  and 
from  the  Rockies  across  the  Great 
Plains  to  Minnesota. 

Most  serious  of  all,  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  US  WEST’S  IS  operations 


Service 

Support 

US  WEST’S  new  support 
system  provides  service 
reps  with  transparent 
access  to  multiple 
data  sources 

US  WEST’S  new  C-LINK  sup¬ 
port  system  for  service  repre¬ 
sentatives  illustrates  the  kinds 
of  direct  benefits  the  company  ex¬ 
pects  to  accrue  from  its  distributed 
approach  to  resystemization. 

The  existing  system  uses  3270- 
type  terminals  to  patch  service  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  the  Englewood, 
Colo. -based  RBOC  into  the  various 
applications  that  contain  information 
needed  to  answer  customer  que¬ 
ries.  These  range  from  questions 
about  long-distance  charges  on  their 
most  recent  bills  to  requests  to  be 
signed  up  for  additional  services. 
Depending  on  the  particular  type  of 
query,  the  current  system  requires 
service  reps  to  log  in  and  out  of 
various  mainframe-resident  applica¬ 
tions  in  order  to  get  the  information 
they  need. 

“Each  application  has  a  different 
[screen]  format,”  explained  Scott 
Berman,  a  member  of  the  team  re¬ 
sponsible  for  C-LINK,  “and  the  ser¬ 
vice  rep  needs  to  know  all  the  dif- 
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have  been  proving  woefully  inad¬ 
equate  for  the  new  business  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  the  company  now  finds 
itself.  Technological  developments 
have  made  possible  a  variety  of  new 
services  such  as  cellular  communica¬ 
tions  and  voice  mail,  and  deregulation 
has  opened  up  the  telephone  industry 
to  intense  competition.  Moreover,  in 
addition  to  branching  into  new  areas 
of  business  (including  real  estate  and 
financial  services),  US  WEST  has 


radically  reorganized  its  telephone 
operations  to  try  to  make  itself  more 
responsive  to  the  new  competition  in 
its  core  business. 

The  state-oriented  organization  in¬ 
herited  from  the  Bell  System  era  has 
been  dismantled  and  replaced  by  a 
structure  that  is  more  consistent 
with  its  embrace  of  a  more  market¬ 
ing-driven  strategy.  In  place  of  units 
that  serve  geographically  defined 
sectors,  US  WEST  is  now  made  up 


BERMAN:  seeking  front-end  transparency  that 
remains  consistent  despite  a  changeable 
infrastructure. 


ferent  sets  of  commands  in  order  to 
get  in  and  out  of  the  various  applica¬ 
tions  and  retrieve  information.  ” 

With  C-LINK,  service  reps  get  a 
number  of  new  capabilities,  includ¬ 
ing  online  reference  manuals  and  a 
set  of  “Sales  Advisor”  features  that 
should  help  them  become  more  ef¬ 
fective  at  selling  additional  phone 
services.  Representatives  also 
benefit  from  the  simplified  interface 
made  possible  by  the  system’s 
Communications  Manager,  a  front- 
end  module  residing  on  the  service 
rep’s  terminal  that  handles  the  re¬ 
trieval  of  needed  information  and 
provides  the  representative  with  a 
single,  integrated  interface  regard¬ 
less  of  which  data  source  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  tapping. 

The  distributed  nature  of  C- 
LINK’s  design  also  makes  it  a  lot 


easier  to  make  changes  in  the 
system — a  flexibility  that  paid 
off  when  adjustments  were 
made  following  a  trial  deploy¬ 
ment  last  summer.  “We  had 
learned  a  lot  from  the  trial,” 
recalled  Berman.  “For  exam¬ 
ple,  we  had  not  realized  how 
often  certain  of  the  data  items 
were  accessed.  In  some  cases, 
the  service  reps  had  to  go 
through  two  or  three  different 
windows  in  order  to  get  at  that 
data,  so  we  made  some  modifi¬ 
cations  to  make  that  informa¬ 
tion  more  easily  available.  It 
will  save  a  couple  of  key¬ 
strokes  and  10  to  15  seconds, 
thousands  of  times  over.” 
Because  of  the  distributed 
design,  the  changes  could  be  made 
in  the  Communications  Manager 
module  residing  on  each  worksta¬ 
tion  instead  of  requiring  the  more 
complicated  process  of  making 
changes  in  a  mainframe-resident  ap¬ 
plication.  Some  of  the  data-presen- 
tation  changes  can  be  made  in  only 
10  or  15  minutes;  for  instance, 
moving  a  particular  data  field  on  a 
screen.  “In  fact,  ”  Berman  said, 
“the  power  to  customize  the  user 
interface  for  the  particular  individual 
exists  in  the  architecture,  though 
we  don’t  give  that  power  right  now 
to  the  service  rep.  ” 

US  WEST  began  deploying  C- 
LINK  in  early  1990  and  expects 
that  all  of  the  company’s  4,000  ser¬ 
vice  reps  will  be  on  the  system  by 
the  end  of  next  year. 

— B.G.  Yovovich 
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ur  resystemization 
program  is  an  internal 
effort  to  fundamentally 
move  ahead  and 
replace  the  application 
portfolio  and  to 
do  it  in  such  a  way 
that  we  will  change 
how  we  manage 
and  operate 
the  business 

—Dave  Reberry 


of  units  serving  a  variety  of  market 
segments,  including  those  that  spe¬ 
cifically  focus  on  services  for  home 
and  personal  accounts,  public  con¬ 
sumer  operations  (pay  phones),  large 
businesses,  small  businesses,  federal 
agencies,  and  government  and  educa¬ 
tion  clients. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  become  pain¬ 
fully  apparent  that  the  state  of  US 
WEST’s  IS  operations  is  proving  a 
formidable  impediment  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  deployment  of  the  company’s 
new  marketing-oriented  strategies. 
“There  are  so  many  things  that  the 
market  units  would  like  to  do,  but  we 
can’t  because  the  infrastructure  is 
not  there  to  do  it,”  said  Wade.  “It  is 
very  difficult  to  make  changes.  A 
change  in  business  requires  a  change 
not  in  one  system,  but  in  many  of  the 
interconnected  systems.”  This  lack 
of  flexibility  “makes  it  impossible  for 
us  to  respond  to  business  needs.  If 
we  want  to  introduce  a  new  product 
or  service,  we  can’t  get  all  of  our  sys¬ 
tems  updated  quickly.” 

Furthermore,  added  Robinson, 
“even  if  we  can  introduce  them,  we 
can’t  bill  for  them,  so  there  is  a  real 
problem.  ” 

Even  seemingly  simple  changes 
cannot  be  accommodated.  For  in- 
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TECHNICAL  PROFILE 


US  WEST  Inc.  is  a  diversified  corpora¬ 
tion  with  assets  of  $24  billion,  annual 
revenues  of  more  than  $9  billion  and 
annual  net  income  of  more  than  $1 
billion.  US  WEST  Communications 
provides  communications  services  and 
data  solutions  to  more  than  10  million 
residential  and  business  customers  in 
14  Western  states.  Other  subsidiaries 
offer  directory  publishing  and  other 
marketing  services,  cellular  mobile 
communications  and  paging,  cable 
television,  and  financial  services. 

Large  and  Mid-Range  Systems:  US 

WEST  operates  seven  data  centers 
that  use  IBM  and  Unisys  mainframe 
environments.  Mainframe  models  in¬ 
clude  IBM  3090  and  3080,  Amdahl 
5890  and  5880,  and  Unisys  1100  and 
2200.  The  company  also  operates 
some  1,500  minicomputers  by  AT&T, 
DEC,  Honeywell,  IBM,  Prime,  Pyra¬ 
mid,  Sun,  Unisys  and  Wang. 

End-User  Computing:  over  105,000 
workstations  in  offices  throughout  a 
14-state  region  and  worldwide.  These 
include  Sun  4s,  IBM  and  IBM-com¬ 
patible  PCs,  Macintosh  PCs  and  IBM 
3200  terminals. 

Software:  US  WEST  operates  over 
1,000  mainframe  application  pro¬ 
grams,  most  internally  developed  or 
purchased  from  Bell  Communications 
Research  (Bellcore).  Its  mainframe 
operating  system  software  is  currently 
converting  to  ESA  from  an  MVS-XA 
environment.  Unix  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions  run  on  Amdahl  UTS.  Primary 
database  software  includes  IMS  and 
DB2.  VM/PROFS  and  Wang  Office 
are  used  for  electronic  mail. 

Networking:  Two  major  synchronous 
networks  provide  access  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  mainframe  environments.  A 
third  provides  connections  for  Unix- 
based  minicomputers.  The  three  net¬ 
works  share  .common  backbone  facili¬ 
ties  to  provide  economies  of  scale.  As 
the  company  moves  to  a  distributed 
architecture,  these  networks  will 
evolve  to  take  advantage  of  the  higher 
transmission  speeds  that  will  become 
available  under  switched  multi-mega- 
bit  data  services  and  broadband  inte¬ 
grated  services  digital  network. 


stance,  said  Wade,  “we 
might  want  to  do  pro¬ 
motional  pricing,  but 
our  systems  just  funda¬ 
mentally  don’t  support 
promotional  pricing  in 
any  context.  ” 

Altogether,  summa¬ 
rized  Rudy  Puryear, 
managing  principal  and 
head  of  the  telecom¬ 
munications  practice  at 
the  Nolan  Norton  &  Co. 
division  of  the  KPMG 
Peat  Marwick  consulting 
firm  in  Chicago,  “the 
costs  of  maintaining  the 
existing  portfolio  of  spa¬ 
ghetti  code  that  has 
been  patched  together 
and  interlaced  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  drain — not  to 
mention  the  opportuni- 
ties  in  which  [the  company]  will  not 
be  able  to  compete  as  deregulation 
moves  along.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
technologically  complex  environ¬ 
ments  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
as  they  try  to  do  new  things,  every 
time  they  add  another  piece  to  their 
information  systems,  they  compound 
the  problem.” 

Clearly,  all  of  this  adds  up  to  a 
strong  argument  for  completely  over¬ 
hauling  US  WEST’S  information  sys¬ 
tems.  Rather  than  tackle  the  problem 
head-on,  however,  US  WEST  has 
adopted  a  tack  that,  if  it  succeeds, 
could  be  a  model  for  the  many  other 
organizations  encountering  analogous 
difficulties. 

“We  decided  to  see  if  there  was  a 
way  that  we  could  respond  to  the 
short-term  needs  of  our  clients,  but 
do  it  by  taking  an  integrated  ap¬ 
proach  that  would  drive  us  toward 
something  different — toward  a  new 
application  portfolio,”  said  Reberry. 
“Our  resystemization  program  is  an 
internal  effort  to  fundamentally  move 
ahead  and  replace  the  application 
portfolio  and  to  do  it  in  such  a  way 
that  we  will  change  how  we  manage 
and  operate  the  business.” 

One  of  the  first  steps  was  to  em¬ 
bark  on  an  in-depth  study  of  US 
WEST  corporate  strategies  and  the 
IS  implications  of  those  strategies. 


ROBINSON:  Without  shamble  data,  “we  will  have  failed." 


“We  wanted  to  understand  the  needs 
today  and  where  they  might  evolve,” 
said  Wade. 

The  basic  idea  was  simple:  US 
WEST’S  IS  group  would  work  with 
the  company’s  individual  units  to  cre¬ 
ate  not  only  a  strategic  systems  plan 
based  on  each  unit’s  business  impera¬ 
tives — where  it  is  going  and  what  in¬ 
vestment  opportunities  it  foresees — 
but  also  a  system  transition  plan  for 
how  to  get  there.  These  various  sub¬ 
plans  would  then  be  taken  by  the  IS 
group  and  combined  into  an  integrat¬ 
ed  corporate  resystemization  plan. 


w 

We  are  trying  to  use 
an  information- 
integrated  approach 
that  separates  the  data 
from  the  application , 
from  the  technology . 

Data  needs  to  be  a 
corporate  commodity 

—Bruce  Robinson 
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•  Targeting  Market  Opportunities 

•  The  CIO  As  “Change  Agent” 


For  more  information  or  to  register, 
call  CIO  Magazine: 

1-800-343-4935 

Ask  for  Lori  Cardarelli  or  Diane  Martin 

LIMITED  SPACE  AVAILABLE 


RESORT  AT  INDIAN  WELLS 

PALM  SPRINGS,  CALIFORNIA 


Such  a  major  overhaul  will  not 
come  quickly:  The  planning  began  in 
1987,  and  the  entire  resystemization 
is  expected  to  be  phased  in  over  the 
next  10  years. 

Were  only  technical  considerations 
involved,  Reberry  said,  “it  could  be 
done  quicker  than  that.  But  there  are 
lots  of  issues  to  resolve  that  don’t 


What  we  didn't 
build  15  to  20  years 
ago  was  flexibility.  In 
the  new  system ,  we 
want  change  to  be  seen 
as  the  normal  thing  ” 

— Winston  J .  Wade 


have  to  do  with  the  technology  or  the 
applications  that  we  are  building,  but 
with  the  business  units  determining 
the  new  ways  that  they  want  to  man¬ 
age  and  operate’’  their  business. 

Moreover,  he  added,  “the  units 
are  not  totally  independent.  There 
are  inter-relationships,  and  there  are 
issues  that  need  to  be  resolved,  and 
we  have  to  make  sure  that  they 
match  up.” 

An  important  realization  emerged 
early  in  this  process.  “We  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  as  many  other 
companies  have,  that  data  is  key  to 
everything,  ”  Reberry  said.  “You  want 
to  give  the  units  the  data  and  the 
wherewithal  so  that  they  can  be  very 
reactive  to  the  marketplace.” 

It  also  became  clear  that  if  US 
WEST  was  to  avoid  perpetuating  its 
existing  systems’  problems,  this  data 
would  need  to  be  “managed  under  a 
common  architecture  that  provided 
inter-operability  [and]  inter-connect- 
ability,”  Reberry  said.  “Every  one  of 
our  many  systems  has  its  own  data¬ 
base,  each  built  individually.  The 
databases  may  have  some  of  the 
same  data  items,  but  the  descriptions 


of  the  data  items  are  not  the  same, 
and  even  if  the  descriptions  are  the 
same,  the  contents  might  not  be  the 
same,  so  we  end  up  with  inconsisten¬ 
cies  in  the  content  and  with  redun¬ 
dant,  overlapping  data.  ” 

Such  problems  convinced  US 
WEST  to  make  sure  that  the  resys¬ 
temization  effort  included  an  integrat¬ 
ed  plan  that  would  “not  only  build  a 
new  applications  portfolio,  but  be 
based  on  the  concept  of  one  and  only 
one  source  of  data,  ”  Reberry  said.  “I 
am  not  saying  that  there  will  be  only 
one  database  in  the  sky,  but  logically, 
there  is  one  place  that  we  go  to  get  a 
particular  piece  of  data.  ” 

“We  are  trying  to  use  an  informa¬ 
tion-integrated  approach  that  sepa¬ 
rates  the  data  from  the  application, 
from  the  technology,”  added  Robin¬ 
son.  “Data  needs  to  be  a  corporate 
commodity,  and  if  at  the  end  of  this 
project  we  end  up  with  data  that  is 
not  sharable  and  not  usable  by  the 
other  related  systems  within  US 
WEST,  then  we  will  have  failed,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  the  main  problem  with 
our  systems  right  now.” 

The  pre-planning  process  has  also 
made  it  clear  that  the  resystemization 
effort  should  aim  “to  build  flexibility 
into  the  system  so  you  can  change 
it,”  said  Wade.  “What  we  didn’t  build 
15  to  20  years  ago  was  flexibility.  In 
the  new  system,  we  want  change  to 
be  seen  as  the  normal  thing.  ” 

As  these  and  other  requirements 
have  taken  clearer  shape,  the  US 
WEST  resystemization  team  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  adopt  a  new  computing  archi¬ 
tecture  based  on  distributed  comput¬ 
ing  than  on  traditional  host-based 
computing. 

“Distributed  is  attractive  in  that 
you  have  central  data  repositories, 
but  you  can  have  a  distributed  base 
of  applications  that  you  can  change 
easily,”  explained  Wade.  “You  don’t 
have  the  kind  of  a  big,  humongous 
mainframe  application  that,  every 
time  you  want  to  make  a  change,  you 
have  to  damn  near  go  into  the  guts  of 
the  code.”  The  distributed  approach 
also  has  the  attraction  that  “you  can 
go  back  into  central  databases,  pull 
the  data  you  need,  and  format  it  in  a 


way  that  is  tailored  for  a 
particular  customer,  ”  he 
added.  It  is  even  possible 
to  put  some  of  the  capa¬ 
bilities  for  making  changes 
in  the  applications  “in  the 
hands  of  our  clients,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  doing  it  on  a  cen¬ 
tralized  MIS  basis.” 

Using  a  distributed 
technology  platform  also 
makes  it  much  easier  to 
take  an  incremental  ap¬ 
proach  to  implementing 
the  resystemization  effort. 

“It  provides  a  very  elegant 
transition  plan  for  how  we 
get  from  today’s  environ¬ 
ment  to  the  future  envi¬ 
ronment,  ”  said  Reberry. 

For  example,  even  before 
the  anticipated  central  data 
repositories  are  in  place, 

“we  can  build  new  applica¬ 
tions  on  this  distributed 
technology  platform  and 
have  them  go  and  get  the 
data  where  it  is  today.” 

Later  on,  when  the  data¬ 
bases  have  been  created, 
the  distributed  platform 
makes  it  a  relatively  simple 
matter  to  install  database 
processors,  data  servers 
and  future  online  transac¬ 
tion  platforms  that  will  tie 
the  distributed  applications 
to  the  new  databases  and 
make  it  possible  to  retire 
the  old  systems. 

The  UNIX-based  dis¬ 
tributed  platform  will  be 
capable  of  operating  in  a 
number  of  different  config¬ 
urations,  including  simple  worksta¬ 
tions,  workstations  connected  to 
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servers,  and  X-terminals  sitting  in 
front  of  servers.  It  will  be  composed 
of  three  different  layers — an  operat¬ 
ing  system,  standard  services,  and 
applications — the  first  two  of  which 
will  be  based  on  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  standards  and  will  be  obtained 
by  US  WEST  from  outside  suppliers. 

Implementing  the  platform  incre¬ 
mentally  “means  that  you  don’t  need 
to  replace  all  of  these  humongous 
mainframe  systems  in  one  fell 
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i  REBERRY:  One  lesson  of  chaos  is  that  the  distributed  computing  model  can  help  accommodate  change. 
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swoop,”  said  Wade.  “You  can  do  the  form.  These  other  elements  are  still 
front-end  work  and  gauge  your  imple-  in  the  planning  stages,  Reberry  said, 
mentation  by  the  customer  need.  “We  do  have  a  request-for-informa- 
You  deploy  the  applications  as  you  tion  right  now  for  a  data  platform  and 
need  them,  as  the  market  dictates,  an  online  transaction  platform,  but  it 
as  you  can  financially  do  it.”  will  probably  be  1991  before  we  for- 

In  addition  to  the  distributed  tech-  malize  it  and  actually  start  picking  the 
nology  platform  that  will  run  things  in  hardware  suppliers.  ” 
the  front  office,  there  are  three  other  The  value  of  this  incremental  capa- 
major  components:  an  OSI-based  bility  is  evident  in  US  WEST’S  new 
data  communications  network;  a  data  C-LINK  application,  which  handles 
platform  that  will  provide  online,  the  information  needs  of  US  WEST 
high-response  access  to  operational  customer-service  representatives 
data;  and  an  online  transaction  plat-  (see  related  story).  A  key  element  of 


C-LINK  is  “a  module  that  we  call  the 
Communications  Manager,”  said 
Scott  Berman,  a  member  of  the  team 
responsible  for  C-LINK.  “Whenever 
a  customer-service  rep  asks  for  a 
piece  of  data  that  he  or  she  needs, 
the  Communications  Manager  goes 
out  and  gets  it  in  a  way  that  is  trans¬ 
parent  to  the  service  rep. 

“As  we  move  forward  in  the  re- 
systemization  and  those  back-end 
systems  change,  all  we  need  to  do  is 
tell  the  Communications  Manager 
that  instead  of  going  to  the  old 
source  of  the  data,  it  should  go  to  the 
new  source — all  without  changing  the 
way  that  the  information  is  presented 
to  the  service  rep.  ” 

Despite  the  advantages  of  a  dis¬ 
tributed  platform,  however,  some  re- 
systemization  problems  persist.  Even 
in  a  distributed  environment,  there 
are  still  some  parts  of  the  effort  that 
are  not  amenable  to  an  incremental 
approach.  For  example,  the  new  bill¬ 
ing  system  that  is  currently  in  the  de¬ 
sign  prototype  phase  contains  a  lot  of 
data  that  is  accessed  by  other  sys¬ 
tems.  According  to  Robinson, 
“There  is  no  nice  way  to  replace  that 
information  [incrementally].” 

The  distributed  platform  approach 
can  also  exacerbate  problems.  It  can 
give  rise  to  some  sticky  internal  ne¬ 
gotiations  regarding  who  pays  for  the 
development  of  the  new  systems  be¬ 
cause,  explained  Reberry,  “we  get 
to  use  a  lot  of  the  same  pieces  for 
different  applications.  You  get  into 
a  political  dimension”  regarding  the 
share  that  the  different  units  should 
pay- 

US  WEST  is  still  convinced,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  distributed  platform  is 
the  approach  that  makes  the  most 
sense  for  its  resystemization  effort. 

“We  haven’t  got  all  the  answers  or 
all  the  pathways  mapped  out,”  said 
Wade,  “but  we  are  working  on  it  ag¬ 
gressively,  and  we  think  that  we 
know  the  direction.”  If  all  goes  ac¬ 
cording  to  plan,  he  added,  this  effort 
will  lead  US  WEST  to  being  “better 
able  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  and  our  markets.  ”  EES 


B.G.  Yovovich  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Evanston,  III. 
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Picture  it.  Polaroid  had  people  in  11  locations.  Up  to 
62  miles  apart.  All  needing  access  to  central  computer  files 
and  applications. 

Their  network  was  making  information  access 
anything  but  instant.  !@$%+8t*#!  Trouble. 

So  Polaroid  called  in  NYNEX.  And  we  responded 
with  an  advanced  Centrex  LAN  system. 

The  results?  TheyVe  centralized  corporate 
applications  while  providing  online  access  to  mainframe7  mini 
and  PC  users  company- wide.  Terminals.,  PCs  and  telephones 
plug  into  the  same  phone  jacks.  Their  maintenance  burden  is 
greatly  reduced.  And  with  the  1.5  megabyte  T1  links  our 
Centrex  system  provides.,  there’s  plenty  of  room  for  growth. 

In  short,  Polaroid  is  achieving  wide  area  service  with 


roid  were  ready 

ler. 


local  area  convenience7  lower  costs7  and  higher  efficiency. 

The  NYNEX  family  of  companies  would  like  to  work 
with  you7  too.  We  offer  everything  from  computer  networks 
and  software  to  the  services  of  New  England  Telephone  and 
New  York  Telephone. 

Call  us  at  1 800  535-1535. 

You7ll  find  that  discovering  the  answer  is  NYNEX  can 
be  a  flash  of  brilliance  for  your  company. 


Need  to  communicate?  Need  to  compute?  The  answer  is 


As  maturing  LANs  get  networked  into 
a  larger  computing  structure, 
companies  are  beginning  to  rethink 
their  role  in  the  corporate  scheme 
of  things 

GATHERING 


From  workgroups  to  wide  areas  to  enterprises,  corpo¬ 
rate  LANs  have  begun  to  cover  more  ground  than  the 
single  departments  they  originally  supported.  And  as 
LANs  have  grown  in  size,  popularity  and  sophistication, 
they  have  become  repositories  of  increasingly  valuable  in¬ 
formation  and  more  critical  applications.  The  LAN  is 
“starting  to  look  more  and  more  like  a  corporate  resource” 
to  many  companies,  said  Ranjit  Singh,  director  of  Data 
General  Corp.’s  network  services  group  in  Westborough, 
Mass.  “[It]  is  not  a  technology  toy  anymore;  it’s  a  utility.” 

This  trend  is  due  in  part  to  the  relatively  lower  cost  and 
greater  flexibility  of  a  LAN  compared  to  a  mainframe  or 
mini  with  dumb  terminals.  A  growing  number  of  companies 
now  regard  LANs  as  a  more  cost-effective  and  hospitable 
way  to  gain  access  to  host-based  information. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  corporations  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  look  for  ways  to  integrate  LANs  into  larger  cor¬ 
porate  networks,  forging  links  between  LANs  and  other 
LANs  or  between  LANs  and  larger  systems. 

Maintaining  high  performance  at  the  user  end  while  ac¬ 
cessing  information  based  elsewhere  is  the  most  compel¬ 
ling  reason  for  many  companies  to  effect  the  marriage  be¬ 
tween  a  LAN  and  a  larger  system.  Commodities  brokers, 
for  example,  may  use  high-power  workstations  to  do  analy¬ 
sis  on  real-time,  external  market  information  downloaded 
from  the  mainframe.  “One  of  the  key  missions  in  a  trading- 
floor  information  system  is  very,  very  rapid,  timely  and 
reliable  delivery  of  market  information  to  the  end  user,” 
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said  Michael  Schiffmann,  senior  vice 
president  of  marketing  for  Rich  Inc. 
in  Oak  Brook,  Ill. ,  a  provider  of  turn¬ 
key  financial  systems  and  a  subsidiary 
of  Reuters.  “There  is  also  the  re¬ 
quirement  to  provide  substantial 
[added]  value  to  the  end  user.” 

On  the  trading  floor  at  the  Canadi¬ 
an  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce 
(CIBC)  in  Toronto,  280  traders  have 
access  to  market  information,  returns 
and  rates  via  a  LAN  connected  to  the 


institution’s  IBM  mainframe.  The 
traders  have  tools  that  allow  them  to 
manipulate  that  data  to  support  their 
decision-making  processes,  said  Tony 
Paxton,  CIBC’s  vice  president  for 
global  trading  facilities.  According  to 
Paxton,  the  LAN  offers  greater  re¬ 
sponsiveness  than  the  brokerage  firm 
could  have  achieved  with  dumb  termi¬ 
nals.  This  is  largely  because  main¬ 
frame  terminals  have  no  intelli¬ 
gence — or  processing  power — of 


their  own.  And  because  the  main¬ 
frame  has  to  serve  as  the  central  pro¬ 
cessor  for  all  its  terminals,  its  speed 
declines  as  each  new  user  is  added. 
With  a  LAN,  however,  information  is 
processed  by  each  individual  ma¬ 
chine,  and  rather  than  further  taxing 
a  central  processor,  new  users  in  ef¬ 
fect  bring  their  processing  power 
with  them. 

Such  powerful  individual  tools 
linked  to  a  larger  information  re- 
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source  can  also  serve  to  empower 
and  motivate  employees,  said  Dennis 
D.  Russell,  vice  president  of  finance 
and  administration  for  Louis  Vuitton 
North  American  Companies  in  New 
York.  Louis  Vuitton  has  PC  terminals 
at  each  of  its  stores  that  feed  infor¬ 
mation  to  a  40-node  Novell  LAN  in 
New  York,  which,  in  turn,  is  linked  to 
an  IBM  mainframe.  According  to 
Russell,  the  network  helps  to  keep 
employees  involved  in  the  company’s 
operations. 

“It  acts  more  in  the  area  of  moti¬ 
vating  the  manager,  which  is  a  key 
concern  of  ours  in  retail,  ”  he  said.  “If 
the  employees  feel  that  they  are  be¬ 
ing  dictated  to  and  have  no  input  as 
to  the  type  of  information  they’re  re¬ 
sponsible  for,  .  .  .  they’re  not  going 
to  be  fulfilled  by  their  jobs  .  .  .  and 
I’m  going  to  have  more  turnover.” 

Louis  Vuitton  chose  a  PC  LAN  ap¬ 
proach  for  its  retail  stores  instead  of 
the  more  common  dumb  retail  termi¬ 
nals  because  “we  wanted  too  many 
things  that  were  peculiar  to  us  and 
[did  not  apply]  to  general  retail,” 
Russell  explained.  For  example, 
Louis  Vuitton  changes  its  prices  only 
once  a  year.  The  company  has  no 
sales  and  no  markdowns.  It  is  more 
concerned  with  collecting  demo¬ 
graphic  data  about  its  customers — 


something  traditional  retail  terminals 
don’t  do.  “We  knew  we  would  have  to 
do  a  lot  of  tailoring,”  Russell  said. 
“That  led  us  to  a  PC  environment.” 
An  integrated  LAN  allows  Louis  Vuit¬ 
ton  to  customize  its  applications 
while  still  taking  advantage  of  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  the  mainframe. 

A  LAN  also  offers  a  level  of  expe¬ 
diency  in  applications  development 
that  is  often  missing  from  the  main¬ 
frame  world.  Greg  Kelley,  campus 
LAN  administrator  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  (UNH)  in  Dur¬ 
ham,  developed  a  Novell  LAN-based 
front-end  cashiering  system  for  the 
university’s  mainframe  accounting  ap¬ 
plications  because  the  mainframe 
support  group  had  no  time  to  develop 
the  application.  Likewise,  Kelley’s 
group  wrote  a  customer  applications 
program  running  on  another  Novell 
LAN  for  managers  handling  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  mainframe-based  student  in¬ 
formation-system  payment  activities. 
According  to  Kelley,  the  mainframe 
portion  of  the  system  provided  only 
about  60  percent  of  the  daily  oper¬ 
ational  tasks  that  the  office  managers 
needed.  The  LAN  system  allows 
managers  to  process  bills,  take  pay¬ 
ment  and  produce  receipts  for  stu¬ 
dents  without  bogging  down  the 
mainframe.  At  the  end  of  the  day, 


the  LAN  transactions  are  batched  up 
to  the  mainframe. 

The  ease  of  developing  LAN  appli¬ 
cations  also  makes  them  attractive 
from  a  personnel  standpoint,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Louis  Vuitton’s  Russell.  “It’s 
much  easier  to  get  a  PC  programmer 
writing  in  C  than  it  is  to  get  a  Sys¬ 
tem/38  programmer,  ”  he  said. 


In  the  client/server 
model ,  a  database 
server  (or  a 
mainframe)  uses  its 
own  intelligence  to 
extract  only  the  data 
requested  by  a  client 
query ,  rather  than 
having  to  send  large 
packets  of  data  for  the 
PC  to  sort. 


Integrating  LANs  into  the  larger 
network  is  giving  rise  to  a  new  model 
of  computing  known  as  a  client/ 
server  architecture.  Most  LANs  cur¬ 
rently  are  built  on  a  local-intelligence 
model,  wherein  the  intelligent  part  of 
an  application  runs  on  the  worksta¬ 
tion,  and  the  data  is  stored  on  a  cen¬ 
tral,  high-power  PC,  or  server.  A  re¬ 
quest  for  data  sent  to  the  server 
requires  that  large  packets  of  data 
and  entire  files  be  sent  to  the  PC, 
where  they  are  sorted.  This  model 
increases  traffic  on  the  network  and 
slows  down  performance. 

The  client/server  model,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  form  of  distributed 
processing  in  which  a  single  distribut¬ 
ed  application  is  split  into  a  front  end 
that  resides  on  the  workstation  and  a 
back  end  that  runs  on  a  server  or 
larger  system  anywhere  in  the  corpo¬ 
rate  network.  The  client  portion  of 
the  application  presents  and  manipu- 
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Which  computer  is 

the  most  powerful? 


Okay,  so  it’s  a  trick  question.  But  the  right  answer  could 
be  worth  millions  to  you  and  your  organization. 

The  average  computer  company  would  have  you  believe 
that  you  can  measure  the  power  of  their  computers  purely  in 
machine  terms.  like  megahertz  or  MIPS' 

At  Apple,  we  see  tilings  differently  A  personal  computer 
can’t  do  anything  by  itself.  And  a  computer  that  people  can’t— 
or  won’t — use  doesn’t  really  have  any  power  at  all. 

Just  think  of  all  the  PCs  you’ve  seen  like  the  computer 
on  the  left,  sitting  idle  most  of  the  time. 

Macintosh  personal  computers,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
almost  always  be  found  like  the  computer  on  the  right  With 
human  beings  attached.  Hour  after  hour.  Day  after  day.  Year  in 
and  year  out.  Helping  people  do  almost  everything  they  do. 
Giving  people  the  kind  of  power  you  can  measure  in  results. 

A  recent  survey  of  people  who  use  Macintosh  and  people 


who  use  the  other  leading  personal  computer  system  in  Fortune 
1000  corporations  helps  explain  why:  Macintosh  was  rated 
22%  higher  for  user  enjoyment.  Which,  in  turn,  helps  account  for 
why  information  systems  managers  in  those  companies  rated 
Macintosh  22%  higher  for  overall  satisfaction  and  a  remarkable 
42%  higher  for  user  productivity. 

So  before  you  spend  another  dime  on  personal  compu¬ 
ters,  invest  a  few  minutes  in  a  system  that  lets  you  measure  its 
power  by  the  only  benchmark  that  really  matters:  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  people  who  use  it.  For  vour  nearest  authorized 
Apple  reseller,  call  1-800-538-9696,  ext.  800. 

Then  you’ll  know  why  Macintosh  is  the  most  powerful 
personal  computer  you  can  buy  today. 

The  computer  people  actually  use. 


The  power  to  be  your  best” 


.V>  ue  tikin  t  atuiuLl  the  survey  oursd res  That  wouldn  t  be  Jatr  The  I  WO  stud)  um  conducted  by  Diagnostic  Research  Inc  am/mg  Fortune  1000  MIS  managers 
and  arnifmter  users  fanubar  u  i tb  Maantocb  and  MS  DOS  systems.  Call  and  ue  U  send  you  a  copy  £  1990 Apple  Computer  Inc  .tpple  the  Apple  logo  and  Macintosh  are  registered  trademark  and  The  power  to  be  your  best  is  a  trademark  of.tppte  Computer  Inc  Fortune  1000  includes 

Fortune  SOU  and  Rrtune  Service  SOO.  utocb  are  registered  trademark  of  Tone  Inc  MS  DOS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation 


lates  data  at  the  PC  level,  while  the 
server  portion  of  the  application 
stores,  retrieves  and  guards  data.  In 
this  architecture,  a  database  server 
(or  a  mainframe)  uses  its  own  intelli¬ 
gence  to  extract  only  the  data  re¬ 
quested  by  a  client  query,  rather 
than  having  to  send  large  packets  of 
data  for  the  PC  to  sort.  The  client/ 
server  model  also  takes  advantage  of 
the  centralized  control  capabilities  of 
mainframes  and  minis  while  making 
the  most  of  PC  processing  power. 

Since  many  companies  have  more 
PC-based  MIPS  than  mainframe-based 
MIPS,  it  makes  sense  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  that  processing  power,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Michael  C.E.  Smith,  vice 
president  of  marketing  and  business 
development  for  Evemet  Systems 
Inc.,  a  network  systems-integration 
company  based  in  Los  Angeles. 

UNH’s  Kelley  estimates  that  he 
has  20  times  the  power  of  the  univer¬ 


sity’s  mainframes  in  his  five  LANs. 
The  client/server  model  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  that  dispersed  power  while 
providing  for  the  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  of  network  traffic  “so  the  sys¬ 
tem  doesn’t  get  bogged  down  trying 
to  handle  all  the  packets,  ”  Smith 
said. 

Other  issues  that  arise  out  of  inte¬ 
grating  LANs  into  the  corporate  sys¬ 
tem  are  not  so  clear-cut.  Transpar¬ 
ent  access  across  systems,  for 
example,  which  would  allow  users  to 
get  information  from  a  corporate 
mainframe  using  the  same  commands 
and  with  the  same  interface  they  use 
on  their  desktop  PCs,  is  becoming 
more  critical.  “Retraining  is  a  fairly 
costly  thing  to  do,”  said  Singh.  The 
simpler  a  company  can  make  its  sys¬ 
tems,  the  more  money  it’s  going  to 
save  and  the  more  useful  its  systems 
will  be. 

“You  can’t  be  truly  effective  work¬ 


ing  with  a  number  of  systems  if  you 
have  to  learn  to  do  [things  different¬ 
ly]  with  each  one  of  them,”  said 
Smith.  Still,  the  applications  software 
that  would  allow  transparent  access 
to  any  network  resource  lags  behind 
the  wish  lists  of  companies  striving 
for  interoperabilty.  Those  who  do 
achieve  transparency  will  pay  a  pre- 
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ransparent  access 
across  systems ,  which 
would  allow  users  to 
get  information  from  a 
corporate  mainframe 
using  the  same 
commands  and  with 
the  same  interface  they 
use  on  their  desktop 
PCs ,  is  becoming  more 
critical. 


mium  for  system  design. 

“What  people  are  looking  for  is  ba¬ 
sic  interoperability,”  said  Herbert  J. 
Martin,  president  of  The  Wollongong 
Group  Inc.,  a  network  systems  inte¬ 
grator  based  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
“[However],  there’s  a  tremendous 
amount  of  applications  redevelopment 
that  needs  to  be  done  to  get  [to  that 
point].” 

Part  of  that  interoperability  is 
seamless  integration  on  the  front 
end,  said  Bert  R.  Ott,  vice 
president  of  sales  for  Gateway  Com¬ 
munications  Inc. ,  a  LAN  product 
manufacturer  in  Irvine,  Calif.  Compa¬ 
nies  would  like  to  make  cross-corpo¬ 
rate  networking  “idiot-proof,  ”  so  that 
users  needn’t  even  be  aware  “that 
they  have  switched  from  their  local 
drive  or  LAN  disk  over  to  the  main¬ 
frame  disk.” 

One  avenue  to  interoperability  is 
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standardization  of  products  at  the 
corporate  level,  according  to  Bruce 
Quigley,  president  of  DNA  Networks 
Inc.,  a  LAN  manufacturer  in  Mal¬ 
vern,  Pa.  “In  the  past,  most  of  the 
departments  .  .  .  within  a  corpora¬ 
tion  have,  more  or  less,  purchased 
[LAN]  products  on  their  own,”  he 
said.  According  to  Quigley,  tying  the 
solutions  together  is  an  afterthought 
in  many  companies.  Phys¬ 
ical  LAN  integration  and 
the  ensuing  centralization 
of  LAN  administration  will 
give  companies  more  con¬ 
trol  of  what  products  are 
being  bought. 


of  larger  corporate  systems  signifies 
the  evolution  of  decentralized  com¬ 
puting,  according  to  Scott  Stein,  an 
analyst  at  International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass.  What  began  as  a 
physically  decentralized  form  of  com¬ 
puting  is  now  only  logically  decentral¬ 
ized:  That  is,  the  function  of  the 
workgroup  is  decentralized  while  ad¬ 
ministration  and  management  are 


“[Integration]  is  creating  some  major 
support-related  issues  for  them.  .  .  . 

“The  people  who  have  felt  all  this 
desktop  power  have  really  reveled  in 
it,”  Ergueta  continued.  “.  .  .  What’s 
happening  is  [that]  as  they  go  along 
and  expand  these  networks  and  start 
linking  them  up  to  each  other  and 
create  new  corporate  backbones, 
they’re  creating  the  needs  for  struc- 


MARKTHEOHAR- 

OUS:  Is  there  a 
conflict  between 
netmrk  control 
and  network  use¬ 
fulness? 


tures  and  proce¬ 
dures  that  are  like 
the  ones  they  left 
behind — or  thought 
they  left  behind.  ” 

And  along  with 
the  management  is¬ 
sues  come  turf  issues.  “Today  there 
is  a  problem  with  data  ownership,” 
Theoharous  pointed  out,  “especially 
when  a  particular  department  just 
ends  up  building  this  monster  LAN 
because  it’s  the  only  place  they  can 
house  the  data.” 

“The  technical  problems  of  hook¬ 
ing  into  the  mainframe  are  really 


Enforcing  corporatewide 
standards  can  also  help 
to  address  some  of  the 
security  issues  that  arise 
when  so  many  users  with 
so  much  power  can  access 
any  information  source  on  a 
network,  according  to  Mark 
L.  Theoharous,  manager  of 
the  Telecommunications 
Consulting  Group  for  An¬ 
dersen  Consulting  in  Chica¬ 
go.  “You  have  a  dichot¬ 
omy,”  he  said.  “You  want 
to  increase  the  value  of  in¬ 
formation  to  the  depart¬ 
ments,  but  at  the  same 
time  you  need  to  gain  con¬ 
trol  over  the  network.” 

Standards,  Theoharous 
believes,  “keep  the  rene¬ 
gade  user  from  running 
wild.  No  matter  what,  [us¬ 
ers]  are  going  to  want  some 
information  that  resides  elsewhere. 
They’re  going  to  need  to  interact 
with  other  groups,  and  if  they  aren’t 
compatible  with  some  central  author¬ 
ity  [with  regard  to]  standards,  then 
they’re  not  going  to  be  able  to  get 
the  information.”  But  even  with  the 
proper  security  mechanisms  in  place, 
Theoharous  cautioned,  corporations 
can  carry  openness  too  far.  “Do  you 
really  want  everybody  in  a  10,000- 
person  corporation  to  be  able  to  send 
messages  to  the  chairman?”  he  asked. 

Regardless  of  the  levels  of  security 
and  openness  a  corporation  decides 
are  necessary,  making  the  LAN  part 


handled  centrally. 

The  opportunities  for  sharing  infor¬ 
mation  under  this  type  of  arrange¬ 
ment  are  vast.  But  the  challenge  of 
gaining  control  over  a  corporate  in¬ 
formation  resource  that  in  many  com¬ 
panies  has  blossomed  outside  the 
shadow  of  the  central  IS  umbrella  is 
forcing  organizations  to  alter  their  in¬ 
formation  management  models. 

“MIS  managers  have  been  seeing 
a  lot  less  control  because  of  disparate 
LANs  all  over  the  place,”  said  Taia 
Ergueta,  product  marketing  manager 
for  Multivendor  Support  at  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  in  Mountain  View,  Calif. 
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SPARCstatiorf  SLC.  By 
breaking  the  $5,000 
barrier,  it  turns  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  computing 
absolutely  upside  down. 
And  lets  you  give  your 
people  a  system  that 
runs  circles  around 
PCs  and  minicomputers. 

Up  till  now,  for  this 
price  you'd  have  to 
settle  for  a  386  with 
one  or  two  little 
extras.  Or  a  share 


of  a  minicomputer.  Or 
maybe  an  X  terminal 
with  an  underpowered 
processor. 

But  now,  you  can 
give  everyone  a  high- 
performance  RISC  work¬ 
station  for  the  same 
price.  Complete  with 
12.5  MIPS  of  process¬ 
ing  power.  The 
UNIX® 
operating 
system. 


8  MB  of  memory.  Even  built-in  Ethernet? 

But  more  than  a  hot  machine,  you 
can  give  them  all  the  strategic  advan¬ 
tages  that  come  with  our  SPARC  “ 
technology. 

First,  our  workstations  were  meant 
to  be  networked.  So  you  can  have 
whole  groups  working  on  the  same 
project.  In  perfect  synch.  And  every 
user  has  serious  processing  power. 
Right  at  the  desktop  level.  Second, 
there's  the  OPEN  LOOK  "  user  inter¬ 
face.  Which  lets  people  learn  to  use 
UNIX  in  no  time  flat.  Finally,  there's 
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UNIX  itself.  With  UNIX,  your  people 
can  create  applications  that  would  take 
a  lifetime  to  develop  any  other  way.  In 
fact,  there  are  over  2,000  SPARC  ware  “ 
applications  that  are  ready  to  run 
right  now.  So  you  have  the  added 
advantage  of  choosing  the  world's 
largest  standard  for  RISC/UNIX  soft¬ 
ware  compatibility. 

How  did  we  design  all  this  into  a 
$5,000  system?  Since  1982,  we've  built 
nothing  but  UNIX  workstations.  So 
we've  learned  a  few  things.  We  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated  the  processor  box. 


By  building  the  electronics  into  the 
back  of  the  monitor.  We  gave  it  a  high- 
resolution  monochrome  display.  And 
since  SPARCstation  SLC  is  designed 
for  workgroups,  all  the  files  can  be 
stored  in  a  central  server.  Or  on  a  local 
disk,  if  you'd  rather. 

For  a  lot  of  companies,  introducing 
a  machine  like  this  would  be  next  to 
impossible.  But  at  Sun,  it's  not  exactly 
our  first  breakthrough.  And  this  is  no 
announce-it-today,  ship-it-next-year 
product,  either.  SPARCstation  SLC  is 
available  in  quantity  today. 


SPARCstation  SLC.  If  you'd  like 
to  see  how  it  compares  to  every 
other  system  you  could  buy,  just  call 
1-800-624-8999  ext.  2066.  From  any¬ 
where  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  And  get 
ready  to  move  your  people  a  quantum 
leap  ahead. 

Because  now  you  can. 

■#sun 

microsystems 
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minimal,”  said  UNH’s  Kelley.  “All  of 
the  challenges  have  been  political. 
There  are  several  groups  [at  UNH] 
that  consider  themselves  owners  of 
particular  network  segments.  What 
we  had  to  do  in  providing  backbone 
Ethernet  services  [to  them]  was  to 
get  them  all  to  agree  to  disconnect 
the  connections  they  already  had 
[among]  themselves.”  The  backbone 
restored  those  connections  and  es¬ 
tablished  new  ones  to  other  comput¬ 
ing  resources  as  well. 

Many  companies  in  the  throes  of 
network  integration  will  find  that  they 
need  to  develop  new  models  for  man¬ 
aging  resources  and  information,  said 
Ergueta.  “Each  side  comes  at  it  with 
their  own  paradigm”  for  information 
management.  The  PC  side  believes  in 
user  independence  with  a  minimum 
of  centralized  control,  while  the 
mainframe  side  takes  the  opposite 
tack,  she  said.  “No  one  understands, 
or  can  take  responsibility  for,  the  im¬ 
plications  of  a  large  system.  You  have 
to  start  separating,  by  network-man¬ 
agement  function,  which  activities 
should  be  centralized  and  which  need 
to  be  at  the  department  level.  ” 

Ergueta  stressed  that  a  broad  view 
of  the  system  is  a  requirement  for 


any  manager.  She  cautioned  against 
the  temptation  to  rely  on  a  depart¬ 
mental  LAN  manager  to  handle  the 
job  once  the  LAN  is  part  of  a  larger 
system.  “We  have  been  in  some 
meetings  that  end  up  getting  kind  of 
tense  because  it’s  very  clear  that  the 
company  is  in  the  process  of  making 


the  transition  to  more  centralized 
[network]  control  and  decision-mak¬ 
ing.” 

Theoharous  believes  that  the 
CIO’s  role  is  enhanced  when  LANs 
are  integrated  corporatewide.  “The 
CIO  [concept]  really  gains  [popular 


support]  in  most  corporations  at  this 
point,”  he  said,  because  an  integrat¬ 
ed  LAN  breaks  down  the  boundaries 
of  the  mainframe-dominated  world  of 
strategic  information  resources.  “The 
CIO’s  position  is  often  more  influ¬ 
enced  by  data  processing”  than  by 
decentralized,  PC-based  computing, 


he  said.  To  acknowledge  LANs  as  a 
part  of  the  larger,  corporate  informa¬ 
tion  resource  may  bring  the  CIO  the 
support  of  the  PC-using  populace. 

Theoharous  thinks  that  this  kind  of 
integration  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
network  manager  position  under  the 
CIO.  “The  network  manager  is  a  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  fact  that  the  network 
stands  on  its  own  and  is  not  [just]  a 
task  under  the  mainframe.” 

Managing  the  dispersed  LANs  in 
an  integrated  corporate  information 
system  presents  a  conflict  for  many 
companies,  explained  Data  General’s 
Singh.  “As  people  are  [integrating] 
LANs,  they  want  to  look  at  the  cost 
per  user.”  But  as  LANs  become  part 
of  the  corporate  network,  the  cost  of 
managing  them  (and  thus  the  cost 
per  user)  goes  up,  he  said.  “A  lot  of  * 
[companies]  are  struggling  with  the 
decision  [to  provide  those  manage¬ 
ment  resources].  They  understand 
the  value  of  it,  but  they  also  under¬ 
stand  the  budget  they’ve  got.”  Of 
course,  the  first  time  the  LAN  goes 
down  and  everything  comes  to  a 
grinding  halt,  he  concluded,  users 
and  executives  alike  will  really  begin 
to  understand  the  value  of  managing 
the  LAN  as  part  of  the  corporate  in¬ 
formation  resource.  tHo] 


LAN  Product  Vendors 

COMPANY  &  LOCATION 

PRODUCTS 

3Com 

Mountain  View,  Calif. 

In  addition  to  its  own  3+  Open  LAN  Manager,  3Com  of¬ 
fers  the  Ethernet  LAN  and  its  own  file  servers 

Apple  Computer  Inc. 

Cupertino,  Calif. 

Manufactures  the  AppleTalk  LAN,  AppleShare  operating 
system  and  Macintosh  PCs 

Banyan  Systems  Inc. 

Westborough,  Mass. 

Creator  of  VINES  (Virtual  NEtwork  operating  System),  a 
UNIX-based  operating  system,  Banyan  also  sells  its  own 
file  servers 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Maynard,  Mass. 

Sells  the  proprietary  PCSA  operating  system  as  well  as 
its  own  PCs  and  VAXes  as  file  servers.  It  also  offers  the 
Ethernet  LAN 

Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Creator  of  the  LAN  Manager  operating  system,  HP  also 
offers  the  StarLAN,  Ethernet,  and  its  own  file  servers  and 
PCs 

IBM  Corp. 

Armonk,  N.Y 

Makes  the  Token  Ring  LAN,  OS/2  LAN  Server,  and  the 
PS/2  line  of  PCs 

Novell  Inc. 

Provo,  Utah 

Creator  of  the  NetWare  LAN  operating  system 

SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP 
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1  oday  there  is  a  problem  with  data 
ownership ,  especially  when  a  particular 
department  just  ends  up  building 
this  monster  LAN  because  it's  the  only 
place  they  can  house  the  data." 
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Au.  Our  Networks 

AM  WElKOMNKlfD. 


Choosing  the  best  computers  for  your 
company  is  one  thing.  Making  them  work  together 
can  be  a  whole  different  animal. 

Fortunately,  the  network  experts  at 
Data  Preference  have  experience  with  all  different 
breeds  of  computers  and  the  training  needed  to  get 
your  whole  office  pulling  together. 

That's  because  Data  Preference  offers  every¬ 
thing  you  need  to  assemble  a  network.  From  PCs  to 
peripherals  to  minicomputers 
to  workstations  to  network 
software.  Products  that 
answer  to  such  famous 


names  as  Apple,  AT&T  DEC,  IBM,  Novell,  3Com,  and 
too  many  more  to  mention  here. 

And  we  offer  a  fetching  range  of  services  to 
keep  your  network  healthy  and  well-groomed.  Includ¬ 
ing  installation,  on-site  maintenance,  and  a  toll-free 
diagnostics  hot-line.  As  well  as  a  full  range  of  finance 
programs,  whether  you  want  to  rent,  lease  or  buy. 

So,  when  it  comes  to  keeping  your  computers 
well  connected,  there's  only  one  name  worth  calling. 

Data  Preference,  the  network 
experts.  Why  not  take  a 
walk  to  the  phone  and  call 
us  now? 


DATAPreference 


Incorporated 

Formerly  Leasametric  Data  Communications,  Inc. 


Northwest  800  343.7368, 415.574  5797  •  Southwest  800.638.7854,818.708.2669  •  Central  800.323.4823, 708.595  2700  •  Northeast  800.241.5841 
•  Southeast  800  241  5841, 404.925.7980  •  London  01 1.44  923.897000.  Copyright  c  1990  Data  Preference  Incorporated. 


aw  firms  traditionally  have  been  five  years  be¬ 
hind  the  times  in  the  general  use  of  technology 
in  the  practice  of  law,  ”  according  to  Donald  Coker,  chair 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association  Computer  College 
Committee  and  a  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  consultant  on  tech¬ 
nology-related  programs  for  lawyers.  Virtually  everyone 
in  the  profession  agrees  with  Coker,  and  while  there  are 
many  reasons  lawyers  resist  information  technology  (see 
related  story,  Page  58),  those  who  em¬ 
brace  it  have  established  precedents 
their  more  conservative  brethren  will 
someday  follow. 


Law  firms 
and  corporate 
legal  departments 
are  just 
beginning  to 
build  a  case 
for  IT  use 


Opening 
Arguments 

Law  firms  and  corporate  legal  departments  are  differ¬ 
ent  in  many  respects,  but  they  share  a  generally  low  com¬ 
mitment  to  technology.  The  law  firm  of  Hunton  &  Wil¬ 
liams  and  the  legal  division  of  First  Interstate  Bank  of 
California  are  exceptions  to  that  rule.  Each  has  made  a 
case  for  information  systems  that’s  difficult  to  refute. 

Three  years  ago,  Terry  L.  Crum,  then  the  computing 
director  at  Virginia  Commonwealth  University  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  was  hired  to  bring  technology  to  the  law  firm  of 
Hunton  &  Williams,  whose  nine  offices  and  425  lawyers 
put  it  among  the  20  largest  law  firms  in  the  United  States. 

Since  then,  Crum,  now  director  of  computing  and  tele¬ 
communications,  has  installed  an  800-PC  wide-area  net- 
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work.  By  the  end  of  this  year  he 
plans  to  raise  that  number  to  1,200; 
by  1991,  1,400.  “We  have  lawyers, 
paralegals,  secretaries  and  adminis¬ 
trators  on  the  network,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “We’re  moving  toward  [hav¬ 
ing]  one  [networked  PC]  on  every 


desk,”  said  Crum. 

Unlike  some  businesses  that  invest 
in  technology  simply  because  it’s 
there,  H&W  had  a  definite  goal. 
“Communications  is  the  central  ner¬ 
vous  system  of  a  law  firm,”  said 
Technology  Partner  Don  Irwin. 


“When  you  have  multiple  offices,  you 
need  to  coordinate  them.  All  the 
things  that  made  a  firm  great  to  be¬ 
gin  with  get  harder  and  harder  to 
maintain  as  communications  get  at¬ 
tenuated  by  geography.  ” 

“The  key  issue,  ”  said  Crum,  “is  to 


Dissenting  Opinions 

You  can  lead  a  lawyer  to  a  PC  but  you  can’t  make 
him  type.  Those  who  know  the  profession  say  that 
lawyers,  by  nature  and  nurture,  have  an  aversion 
to  information  technology 


While  judiciously  cautioning 
that  “the  legal  profession  is 
not  a  big  monolithic  group  of 
people,”  Justice  Neil  Lynch  of  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  allowed  that,  as  a  group, 
“they  are  contentious  by  nature. 
You  get  a  room  full  of  lawyers  and 
it’s  difficult  getting  agreement  that 
today  is  Monday.” 

“They  are  very  mistrustful  people 
because  they  know  how  the  other 
side  thinks,”  said  Donald  Coker, 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar 
Association’s  Computer  College 
Committee  and  a  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  consultant  on  technology-re¬ 
lated  programs  for  lawyers.  “By  na¬ 
ture  they  are  combative,  suspi¬ 
cious.” 

What’s  more,  he  continued, 
they’re  trained  to  stay  that  way. 
“Legal  training  has  nothing  to  do 
with  business.  Lawyers  want  to 
think  like  lawyers,  not  like  busi¬ 
nessmen.  ” 

For  example,  lawyers  don’t  think 
digitally.  “An  engineer  is  always 
looking  for  a  two-plus-two-equals- 
four  answer,”  Lynch  observed.  “A 
lawyer  believes  two  plus  two  is  nev¬ 
er  four.  Sometimes  it’s  three; 
sometimes  it’s  five.  Nothing  is 
black-and-white.  ” 


“Lawyers  don’t  go  to  business 
school,  ”  said  Martin  Erim,  a  lawyer 
who  is  president  of  American  Legal 
Systems,  an  IT  consulting  firm 
based  in  New  York.  “They  don’t  fo¬ 
cus  on  administrative  matters. 
They’re  slower  [and]  naturally  con¬ 
servative.  That’s  why  they’re  likely 
to  be  the  last  bastion  of  resistance 
to  newfangled  ideas.” 

Besides,  added  Coker,  they’re 
busy.  “Most  lawyers  are  working 
their  rear  ends  off,”  he  said.  “Time 
is  a  commodity  they  simply  don’t 
have.  ” 

Finally,  the  legal  work  ethic, 
which  stresses  delegation  at  any 


cost  and  teaches  that  the  touch  of  a 
keyboard  is  the  kiss  of  death,  is  not 
conducive  to  the  hands-on  approach 
of  the  PC.  Jay  Ammerman,  associ¬ 
ate  vice  president  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  systems  and  technology  group 
of  the  American  Bar  Association 
(ABA)  in  Chicago,  explained:  “I 
think  attorneys  tend  to  look  at  [PC 
applications]  as  back-office  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  type  functions  to  be 
delegated.  [Their  attitude  is,] 
‘That’s  for  my  secretary  to  worry 
about.’  ” 

Things  are  changing,  though. 
Ammerman  sees  a  different  attitude 
in  younger  lawyers.  “In  the  last 
decade,  students  have  had  greater 
exposure,  and  they’re  starting  to 
create  pressure.  They  expect  the 
tools  to  be  there  and  they’re  likely 
to  use  them.” 

But  for  every  two  steps  forward, 
it  seems,  there’s  one  step  back. 
The  ABA  created  its  own  network 
to  try  to  persuade  attorneys  to  use 
E-mail  to  send  and  revise  docu¬ 
ments,  thereby  reducing  paperwork 
and  courier  costs.  The  effort  was 
making  some  progress  until  the  fax 
explosion. 

“Fax  has  made  such  an  impact 
this  last  year  that  the  profession  has 
suffered  something  of  a  relapse,” 
Ammerman  said.  “Fax  has  in¬ 
creased  the  flow  of  paper.  The  doc¬ 
uments  still  need  to  be  marked  up 
and  changed  and  delegated  back  to 
support  staff  for  retyping.  ” 

Despite  the  availability  of  the 
cheaper  and  more  efficient 
ABANet,  fax  is  the  method  of 
choice,  Ammerman  explained  rue¬ 
fully,  because  “it’s  easy  [for  an  at¬ 
torney]  to  find  someone  who  knows 
how  to  use  it.  ”  — K.  Melymuka 
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EXECUTIVE 

PHWERTOOJS 


Power  With 
Push-Button  Ease 

Just  push  a  button.  Executive  Edge™ 
Executive  Information  System  soft¬ 
ware  instantly  shows  you  what  com¬ 
pany-wide  sales  are  doing.  Which 
areas  are  falling  behind.  Which  are 
leading.  How  the  different  divisions 
compare  and  more.  All  in  clear, 
concise  graphics. 

Power  To 
Go  Beyond  Data 

Executive  Edge  also  transforms  com¬ 
plex  data  into  business  intelligence  by 
taking  you  beyond  routine  "what  is" 
inquiries  to  investigations  of  "what 
if'  and  "what7 s  best."  But  it  doesn't 
stop  there.  Its  unique,  proven  artifi¬ 
cial  intelligence  feature  drills-down, 
automatically,  through  layers  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  produce  answers  to  your 
specific  "why"  questions. 

Power  In  15  Minutes 

That' s  all  it  takes  to  harness  the 
power  of  Executive  Edge.  Just  15 
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minutes  and  you'll  be  able  to  focus 
on  pertinent  corporate  data  as  well 
as  access  electronic  mail  and  public 
sources  of  news  and  financial  infor¬ 
mation.  And  since  Executive  Edge  is 
compatible  with  your  existing  com¬ 
puter  system,  it  will  keep  up  with 
changing  needs. 

Try  The  Power 

Find  out  how  Executive  Edge  can 
increase  your  corporate  productivity. 
Call  1-800-531-5038.  In  Texas  and 
Canada  call  512-327-7070.  We'll  send 
a  free  copy  of  "Blueprint  for  Devel¬ 
oping  an  Executive  Information  Sys¬ 
tem."  Executive  Edge.  If  s  more  than 
an  Executive  Information  System. 

If  s  today's  most  effective  Executive 
Power  Tool.  From  Execucom,  the 
world  leader  in  financial  modeling 
and  planning  software* 

©  EXfCUCOM 

The  Intelligent  Decision" 

*  'Decision  Support  and  Executive  Information  Systems:  Markets  and 
Trends,"  International  Data  Corporation,  November  1988. 
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make  it  look  like  a  small  law  firm  with 
everybody  in  the  same  office.  We 
want  to  have  the  ability  to  get  things 
done  that  simply.” 

H&W’s  lawyers  are  divided  into 
teams  based  on  the  kind  of  work  they 
do:  litigation,  corporate  and  securi- 


almost  20  years  ago , 
there  were  67  attorneys 
and  I  was  expected  to 
know  the  name  of 
each.  Now  there  are 
more  than  400,  and 
it's  hard  enough  to 
know  the  names  of  all 
the  partners 

—Don  Irwin 


ties  work,  antitrust  law,  environmen¬ 
tal/energy  issues  and  so  forth.  The 
teams  are  distributed  over  all  the  of¬ 
fices,  but  they  work  together.  “A  guy 
in  Richmond  and  a  guy  in  New  York 
need  to  work  as  if  they  were  in  of¬ 
fices  next  door  to  each  other,  ”  Crum 
explained. 

H&W  devised  a  file-server  strate¬ 
gy  to  accomplish  this.  “We  store  data 
in  team  data  areas  [of  the  file  serv¬ 
er],  and  anyone  on  the  team  has  ac¬ 
cess,”  Crum  said.  Because  cases 
may  overlap  team  designations,  each 
team  also  has  access  to  the  file  serv¬ 
ers  of  all  the  other  teams. 

H&W  also  has  full-text  retrieval. 
“There  can  be  [hundreds  of]  deposi¬ 
tions  for  one  case,”  Crum  explained. 
“[Now]  we  store  depositions  online.” 

Lawyers  can  manipulate  the  full- 
text  database  in  many  ways.  They 
can  search  by  key  words,  topics, 


names,  dates  and  so  forth.  They  can 
even  mark  places  in  text  as  relating 
to  various  points  of  evidence  and 
then  pull  the  text  up  later  point  by 
point.  And  any  lawyer  can  access 
points  marked  by  someone  else. 

E-mail  connects  everybody  togeth¬ 
er,  and  there’s  an  E-mail  interface  to 
MCI  to  send  messages  to  any  place 
in  the  world.  “It’s  great  for  editing 
and  revision  processes,  ”  said  Crum. 

H&W  has  also  moved  the  system 
into  the  general  counsels’  offices  of 
some  of  its  larger  clients  for  closer 


Some 

Encouraging 

Precedents 

When  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the 
technology,  a  CIO  should 
pay  heed  to  the  lessons 
of  the  past 


and  more  efficient  communication. 
“We’re  setting  up  a  link  to  a  client  in 
Hong  Kong,”  Crum  said.  “He  can 
work  on  things  all  day  and  send  them 
on  to  us  when  he  goes  home.  That’s 
about  the  time  we’re  coming  in,  so 
we  can  work  on  the  stuff  all  day  and 
send  it  back.  ” 

A  bank  of  printers  backs  up  the 
network.  There’s  a  desktop  laser  for 
every  two  secretaries,  and  a  typical 
floor  of  15,000  to  25,000  square  feet 
also  has  one  or  two  high-speed  HP 
2000s  that  print  documents  at  22 


Bringing  technology  to  any  func¬ 
tional  unit  requires  as  much  hu¬ 
man-relations  savvy  as  techno¬ 
logical  know-how.  That  goes  double 
for  the  legal  department,  where  the 
CIO  may  be  confronting  a  group  of 
contentious  knowledge  workers  who 
are  negative  by  nature,  pressed  for 
time  and  disdainful  of  hands-on 
computing. 

Folks  who  have  been  there  offer 
the  following  advice  for  IS  execu¬ 
tives: 

■  Don’t  try  to  fake  knowledge  of 
the  legal  profession’s  basic  electron¬ 
ic  tools.  “People  take  [LEXIS  and 
Westlaw]  for  granted,”  said  Martin 
Erim,  president  of  American  Legal 
Systems,  an  IT  consulting  firm 
based  in  New  York.  “You  can’t 
come  in  and  try  to  show  expertise 
without  knowing  them.  People  will 
say  they  want  an  application  to  look 
‘LEXIS-like,  ’  and  you’d  better  know 
what  that  means.” 

■  Speak  the  language.  “A  good 
technical  person  needs  to  speak 
computerese  and  legalese,  ”  said 
Erim.  “Lawyers  are  not  trained  in 
[technology].  They  come  with  raw 
problems  and  need  consultative  in¬ 
volvement.  If  they  don’t  get  it  [from 
the  CIO],  they  will  go  outside  the 
corporation.  ” 

■  Take  it  slow.  “Introduce  tech¬ 
nology  in  stages,  and  find  pio¬ 
neers — people  willing  to  experi¬ 
ment,”  advised  Jay  Ammerman, 
associate  vice  president  for  the  in- 
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pages  per  minute. 

To  print  to  another  office,  a  lawyer 
calls  up  that  office  floor  plan  on  his 
PC,  picks  the  printer  closest  to  the 
target  lawyer  and  sends  the  data  to 
it. 

H&W  has  lured  attorneys  to  this 
infrastructure  with  special  programs 
addressing  tasks  that  traditionally 
drive  attorneys  and  paralegals  crazy, 
such  as  comparing  the  texts  of  differ¬ 
ent  drafts  of  the  same  document. 
“Drafts  are  being  revised  two  or 
three  times  a  day,”  Irwin  explained, 


“and  the  ability  to  compare  them 
with  a  program  that  was  simple  made 
all  the  difference.  When  they  showed 
us  the  automated  version,  the  law¬ 
yers  said,  That,  I  need  to  have.  ’  ” 
There  is  also  access  to  the  basic 
electronic  research  tools  LEXIS, 
from  Mead  Data  Central  Inc.  in  Mi- 
amisburg,  Ohio,  and  Westlaw,  from 
West  Publishing  Co.  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  These  online  databases  are 
electronic  libraries  of  statutory  and 
court  opinion  files.  Soon  H&W  will 
add  ABANet,  a  network  of  the 


American  Bar  Association  through 
which  lawyers  can  exchange  informa¬ 
tion. 

“We’re  in  the  middle  of  a  three- 
year  project  to  do  other  things,” 
Crum  said.  “Some  cases  have  mil¬ 
lions  and  millions  of  documents. 


technology  issue  is  to 
make  400-plus 
lawyers  look  like  a 


small  law  firm  with 
everybody  in  the  same 
office.  We  want  to 
have  the  ability  to  get 
things  done  that 
simply 

—Terry  I .  Crum 


We’re  looking  at  ways  to  bring  [all 
that  documentation]  in-house  instead 
of  using  outside  services.  We’re  also 
planning  to  upgrade  litigation  support 
with  imaging  abilities.  ” 

Imaging  allows  users  to  search 
text  and  produce  the  image  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  physical  document.  Experts  say 
the  signature,  hand-written  nota¬ 
tions,  underlining  and  blacking  out 
can  be  more  important  to  litigators 
than  the  text. 

While  the  Hunton  &  Williams  sys¬ 
tem  is  still  growing,  it  is  already 
serving  its  primary  purpose.  “When  I 
came  here  almost  20  years  ago, 
there  were  67  attorneys  and  I  was 
expected  to  know  the  name  of  each,  ” 
said  Irwin.  “Now  there  are  more 
than  400,  and  it’s  hard  enough  to 
know  the  names  of  all  the  partners. 
Apart  from  the  attomey/client  work, 
the  computer  system  holds  the  law 


formation  systems  and  technology 
group  of  the  American  Bar  Associ¬ 
ation  in  Chicago.  “Attorneys  by 
training  are  looking  for  .  .  .  any¬ 
thing  that  can  go  wrong;  that’s  how 
they  ply  their  trade.  You  have  to 
find  the  most  adventuresome 
[among  them],  get  some  experi¬ 
ments  going,  and  let  them  sell  it  to 
the  rest.” 

■  Win  them  over.  “Show  them 
the  difference  something  can  make 
in  their  work,  and  you  don’t  have  to 
convince  them,  ”  said  Terry  L. 
Crum,  director  of  computing  and 
telecommunications  at  the  law  firm 
of  Hunton  &  Wiliams  in  Richmond, 
Va. 

■  Go  all  the  way.  “If  secretaries 
are  using  [a  computer  system]  and 
lawyers  are  not,  it’s  just  like  the  old 
days,”  said  Don  Irwin,  technology 
partner  at  Hunton  &  Williams. 
“Only  when  you  get  the  whole 
chain — attorneys,  paralegals  and 
secretaries — on  the  system  does  it 
work.” 

■  Don’t  expect  short-term  mir¬ 
acles.  “You  can’t  transform  a  firm 
overnight,”  Irwin  cautioned.  The 
system  at  H&W  has  taken  about 
three  years  to  implement,  he  said. 
“We  planned  it  that  way  for  several 
reasons:  first  is  financial;  second, 
we  wanted  to  debug  as  we  went 
along;  third,  we  wanted  to  develop  a 
critical  mass  of  support  within  the 
firm.” 

■  Get  involved.  Know  enough 


about  the  workings  of  the  legal  de¬ 
partment  to  help  design  custom  so¬ 
lutions  to  research  problems.  “Ad 
hoc  needs  may  arise,  and  they  need 
consultative  involvement,”  said 
Erim. 

■  Be  patient  but  firm.  “Most 
[lawyers]  are  not  technical,”  said 
Bill  Pratt,  systems  coordinator  at 
Swidler  &  Berlin,  a  large  Washing¬ 
ton  law  firm.  “Some  who  are  think 
they  can  do  more  than  they  can;  the 
software  starts  getting  away  from 
them,  and  you  [end  up  having]  to 
support  them.  .  .  .  You  have  to 
come  up  with  what  you  will  support 
and  what  you  won’t.” 

■  Know  your  limits.  “Legal  de¬ 
partments  are  crisis-based,”  said 
Erim.  “Are  CIOs  going  to  get  out 
of  bed  on  a  Saturday  night  and 
come  in  when  something  breaks  on 
a  case,  or  will  the  corporate  law  de¬ 
partment  need  an  outside  relation¬ 
ship  where  they  pay  for  that  kind  of 
help?  That’s  a  dominant  issue  be¬ 
tween  the  corporate  legal  depart¬ 
ment  and  MIS:  What  kind  of  sup¬ 
port  will  there  be?” 

Irwin  said  that  to  provide  such 
support  in-house  you  have  to  be  a 
small  enough  firm  to  be  able  to  do  it 
quickly  and  simply,  or  a  large 
enough  firm  to  hire  the  resources 
you  need.  “Guys  in  the  middle 
probably  have  to  go  with  a  third  par¬ 
ty,  but  it’s  really  great  to  have  con¬ 
trol,  especially  when  it’s  your  mon¬ 
ey.  ”  — K.  Melymuka 
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firm  together. 

“We  probably  have  done  more  and 
been  a  little  luckier  at  it  than  a  lot  of 
firms,”  Irwin  continued.  And  it  looks 
like  that  trend  will  continue.  “The 
more  you  do,”  he  said,  “the  more 
ideas  you  get.  ” 

At  the  First  Interstate  Bank  of 
California,  Dave  Wemeburg  had 
some  ideas  of  his  own.  Weme¬ 
burg  is  manager  of  administration  and 
systems  for  the  law  division  of  the 
California  franchise  of  First  Inter¬ 
state  Bank,  the  nation’s  largest  retail 
banking  company,  with  banks  in  21 
states.  The  law  division  for  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  bank,  which  is  the  largest  fran¬ 
chise,  has  27  attorneys  and  offices  in 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Wemeburg’s  idea  was  to  put  to¬ 
gether  a  60-PC  Novell  Ethernet  net¬ 
work  that  would  span  both  offices  and 
put  every  attorney,  legal  assistant 
and  secretary  online. 

A  corporate  legal  department  is 
different  from  a  law  firm,  said 
Wemeburg,  who  has  handled  the  IS 
needs  of  both.  Finding  applications 
geared  toward  corporate  needs  was 
not  easy.  “Very  few  packages  have 
insight  into  running  .  .  .  corporate  le¬ 
gal  departments,  which]  are  not 
concerned  with  fee  income  and  gen¬ 
erating  revenue,  ”  he  said.  Rather,  he 
explained,  “they  provide  preventative 
law  and  advice  to  people  in  the  bank. 
They  try  to  keep  the  bank  from  be¬ 
coming  engaged  in  litigation.  They 
try  to  control  outside  legal  fees.” 

The  bank’s  budget  for  outside  liti¬ 
gators  is  twice  that  for  inside,  said 
Wemeburg,  explaining  that  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  a  case  or  an  exposure — a 
nationwide  suit,  a  class-action  suit,  a 
suit  requiring  particular  expertise, 
for  example — may  require  an  outside 
litigation  team. 

“We  found  that  we  were  spending 
millions  in  outside  legal  assistance 
and  needed  a  way  to  control  and 
monitor  outside  legal  help,”  Weme¬ 
burg  said. 

“Each  case  has  a  value,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “After  a  certain  point,  it  no 
longer  makes  sense  to  spend  money 
on  it.  But  you  can  lose  track.  You 
need  to  get  a  handle  on  what  you’re 


spending  to  monitor  the  expense  of  a 
case  versus  what  you  think  it’s 
worth.  ” 

Another  problem  is  case  manage¬ 
ment.  “If  you  asked  the  attorneys 
about  [the  status  of]  all  the  cases  in- 
house,  they’d  have  to  start  leafing 


value.  After  a  certain 
point ,  it  no  longer 
makes  sense  to  spend 
money  on  it.  But  you 
can  lose  track.  You 
need  to  get  a  handle 
on  what  you  re 
spending  to  monitor 
the  expense  of  a  case 
versus  what  you  think 
it's  worth  ” 

—Dave  Wemeburg 


through  their  legal  pads.  And  if 
someone  leaves,  no  one  knows  what 
time-bombs  are  in  his  files  until  they 
begin  to  go  off.  We  needed  a  calen¬ 
daring  system.” 

Two  years  ago  the  need  for  a  cen¬ 
tral  electronic  calendar  became  clear 
when  water  and  smoke  damage  from 
a  fire  closed  the  legal  department’s 
offices  for  nearly  a  year.  “Nobody 
had  any  clue  what  they  should  be  do¬ 
ing,”  Wemeburg  recalled.  “You 
couldn’t  depend  on  attorneys  to  know 
where  they  had  to  be.  We  sent  in 
teams  to  crawl  through  the  rubble 
looking  for  individual  desk  calen¬ 
dars.  ” 

Wemeburg  has  addressed  these 
and  other  problems  unique  to  corpo¬ 
rate  legal  departments  with  a  com¬ 


prehensive  package  called  LawTrac, 
marketed  through  Syntrex  Inc.,  an 
Eatontown,  N.J.,  reseller  of  legal 
systems. 

Apart  from  LawTrac,  Wemeburg 
is  using  more-common  applications  in 
unique  ways.  Take  word  processing. 
“It  was  getting  to  be  a  labor-intensive 
project  to  try  to  line  up  court  forms 
to  fill  in  blanks,”  Wemeburg  said.  So 
he  set  up  a  merge  program  to  com¬ 
bine  unique  information  with  boiler¬ 
plate  forms.  “With  laser  printers,  we 
just  print  the  whole  form.” 

Word  processing  is  also  expedit¬ 
ing  the  loan  process  while  as¬ 
suring  that  it’s  done  properly. 
“If  someone  in  a  branch  tries  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  a  loan  on  his  own,  the  word¬ 
ing  could  be  a  bit  off,  and  we  [would] 
find  we  have  an  exposure:  The  loan  is 
legally  uncollectable,”  Wemeburg 
said.  The  solution:  “We’re  doing 
master  loan  agreements  in  piece¬ 
meal,  pre-approved  boilerplate 
parts.”  A  local  loan  officer  would 
need  only  to  put  the  pieces  together 
in  order  to  have  a  pre-approved,  air¬ 
tight  loan  agreement. 

In  another  area  of  preventative 
law,  the  department  had  one  attor¬ 
ney  on  phone  duty  each  day  to  field 
legal  queries  from  the  branches.  “We 
spend  a  little  time  [answering  ques¬ 
tions]  up  front  so  it’s  done  right  the 
first  time,  ”  Wemeburg  explained. 

But  information  technology  is  pro¬ 
viding  a  more  efficient  way  of  han¬ 
dling  legal  questions.  Wemeburg  is 
developing  a  database  of  commonly 
asked  questions  and  their  answers  to 
provide  the  same  legal  guidance  with¬ 
out  tying  up  the  attorney. 

Pushing  beyond  the  conservatism 
that  sometimes  binds  their  profes¬ 
sion,  Hunton  &  Williams  and  First  In¬ 
terstate  Bank  have  combined  state- 
of-the-art  networking,  custom  legal 
applications  and  innovative  uses  of 
common  business  programs  to  im¬ 
prove  communication,  increase  effi¬ 
ciency  and  control  work  flow.  The 
evidence  clearly  shows  how  IT  has 
helped.  They  rest  their  case. 


Kathleen  Melymuka  is  a  freelance 
writer  based  in  Duxbury,  Mass. 
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Why  does  IBM 
recommend  Manpower 
for  end-user  training 
on  its  System/36  and 

its  new  AS/400 
computers  ? 

Because  MANPOWER  has  a 
nationwide  network  of  700  offices 
with  training  facilities  and  staff  to  support 
DisplayWrite/36,  Personal  Services/ 36,  AS/400  Office, 

Query  IDDU,  System  Operator  and  Data  Entry 

Because  MANPOWER  has  perfected 
a  unique  disk-based  training  technique  that 
trains  quickly  —  comfortably  —  and  effectively 
It’s  friendly  to  users  because  it  was  designed  by  users. 

Because  MANPOWER  has  trained 
its  own  pool  of  temporary  office  workers, 
successfully  on  System/ 36,  AS/400,  all  popular 
PC  software  programs  and  9  brands  of 
stand-alone  word  processors. 


If  you  need  end-user  training  — 
or  smart  temporary  replacements  — 

MANPOWER 

TEMPORARY  SERVICES 


LU 


IBM®  DisplayWrite/36,  Personal  Services/36,  AS/400,  Query;  IDDU.  and  IBM  PC  are  trademarks  of  IBM  Corp. 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART 


.  .  .  Or  Dallas  or 
Hong  Kong, 
videoconferencing  is 
well  on  its  way  to 
becoming  a  viable, 
fully  integrated, 
full-motion  medium 

BY  STEVE  REYNOLDS 


The  1964  World’s  Fair.  The 
Jetsons.  Star  Trek. 

Genuflections  complete, 
what  is  videoconferencing? 
This  article  deals  with  the 
market  for  digitized,  compressed  vid¬ 
eo  images,  operating  in  full  motion  at 
between  56K  and  T1  bit  rates.  No 
frozen  images,  slow  scan,  or  full 
45MB,  please.  And  no  Merrill  Lynch 
analysts  playing  Phil  Donahue  on 
their  one-way  video  networks,  with 
call-in  questions  from  the  field.  Vid¬ 
eoconferencing  here  means  those 
companies  that  are  truly  the  link  to 
the  future,  pushing  chip  and  digital 
technology  toward  fully  integrated  in- 
band  functionality  for  voice,  video 
and  other  imaging. 

The  market  for  such  equipment 
and  services  has  heretofore  been 
small,  which  all  players  admit.  There 
are,  however,  indications  that  an  en¬ 
vironment  for  significant,  sustained 
growth  in  this  area  is  about  to 
emerge,  probably  in  1992-’93. 


As  with  any  emerging  technology, 
cost  issues  are  important  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  acceptance  and  future  of  video- 
conferencing.  But  of  added  interest  is 
the  question  of  how  the  technology 
itself  will  enable  users  to  develop  ap¬ 
plications  that  will  drive  sales. 

The  current  videoconferencing  in¬ 
dustry  is  coming  to  the  end  of  an  era. 
Telecommunications-sophisticated 
companies  that  were  likely  to  adopt 
videoconferencing  early  have  been 
identified  and  exploited.  Initial  users’ 
reactions  have  been  incorporated  into 
a  second  round  of  technically  im¬ 
proved  products,  and  prices  have 
dropped.  A  market  of  sorts  does  ex¬ 
ist,  which  LINK  Resources  Corp.  in 
New  York  estimated  at  $54  million  in 
codec  sales  in  1989.  (Codecs,  which 
form  the  core  of  videoconferencing 
systems,  convert  analog  data  to  digi¬ 
tal  form,  transmitting  it  from  one 
viewer  to  another. ) 

What  the  next  era  will  look  like  de¬ 
pends  on  three  issues.  First,  there 
has  not  yet  been  developed  a  codec 
standard.  Second,  availability  and 
cost  of  low-bit-rate  transmissions 
have  so  far  limited  the  market  to 
large,  private-network  users.  Finally, 
codec  costs  and  videoconferencing’s 
ability  to  perform  as  a  replacement 
for  live  meetings  will  depend  on  two 
things:  chip  development  and  engi¬ 
neering  savvy. 

Each  of  the  above  issues  has  been 
addressed  in  the  last  two  years.  Ob¬ 
servers  should  note  the  following 
positive  developments: 

■  The  Consultative  Committee  on 
International  Telephony  and  Telegra¬ 
phy  (CCITT)  is  expected  to  approve 
the  H.261  video  algorithm  standard 
and  the  H.221  communications  stan¬ 
dard  this  summer.  With  only  a  low-bit 
audio  standard  yet  to  determine,  the 
stage  is  set  for  future  inter-vendor 
codec  communication. 

■  Transmission  costs  from  inter- 
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exchange  carriers  (IXCs)  or  long-dis¬ 
tance  companies,  so  important  to  this 
market,  have  been  dropping.  Video 
transmissions  at  56K,  which  were 
around  $150  per  hour  in  the  early 
days  of  videoconferencing,  are  under 
$50  per  hour  today.  Likewise,  trans¬ 
mission  costs  for  upper-bandwidth 
applications  have  also  declined,  from 
well  over  $1,000  per  hour  in  1984  to 
around  $500  last  year.  US  Sprint,  in 
particular,  has  been  particularly  ag¬ 
gressive  in  reducing  these  costs. 

Cheap  low-bandwidth  service,  es¬ 
pecially  switched  56K,  has  been 
trumpeted  by  both  Sprint  and  AT&T 
as  part  of  their  network-services 
breast-beating.  The  problem  for 
would-be  users  has  always  been  at 
the  local-exchange  carrier  (LEC)  lev¬ 
el.  Today  the  RBOCs  are  making  it 
much  easier  to  bring  switched  56K  to 
user  premises. 

■  Prices  for  individual  codecs  have 
also  fallen — from  the  $100,000  range 
in  the  early  1980s  to  the  $30,000 
range  in  1990.  The  prices  of  other 
necessary  components  (cameras, 
monitors,  controlling  switches)  have 
also  declined. 

■  Finally,  chip  prices  are  going 
down,  and  power  is  going  up. 

As  solid  as  these  factors  may  be, 
they  are  only  logistical  consider¬ 
ations.  The  future  of  videocon¬ 
ferencing  depends  on  building  effec¬ 
tive  application  strategies  like  that 
used  recently  by  a  Dallas  attorney  in 
a  landlord-tenant  dispute.  The  case 
involved  a  broken  lease,  when  the 
tenant  alleged  that  promises  made  to 
him  by  the  landlord — for  instance, 
that  he  would  install  adequate  lighting 
in  parking  areas — were  never  kept. 
The  tenant  convened  in  Dallas  with  a 
group  of  attorneys  to  give  his  deposi¬ 
tion  about  the  case.  This  deposition 
was  different  from  most,  however,  in 
that  the  attorneys  taking  it  were  four 
states  away.  The  entire  process  was 
handled  by  videoconference,  through 
a  new  network  established  by  the 
United  American  Court  Reporters,  a 
free-lance  court  reporting  firm  based 
in  Dallas. 

“That  videoconference  saved  both 
sides  thousands  of  dollars  in  legal 
fees,  travel  fees,  and  time,”  said  Da¬ 
vid  Jackson  of  the  Court  Reporters 


y^todec  technology  is 
on  the  way  to 
becoming  a  commodity 
business ,  in  which 
“picture  quality ”  is  not 
a  deciding  factor  in  its 
success . 


Network.  “We  do  that  all  the  time 
with  this  network.  ” 

The  Court  Reporters  is  one  of  the 
few  groups  outside  of  the  engineer¬ 
ing/aerospace  field  that  is  venturing 
into  the  videoconferencing  arena. 
Companies  like  PictureTel  Corp.  of 
Peabody,  Mass.,  and  industry  leader 
Compression  Labs  Inc.  (CLI)  of  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  are  depending  on  others 
to  follow  as  price  levels  improve.  “We 
have  seen  tremendous  growth  in  or¬ 
ders  as  price  has  fallen,  many  from 
new  industry  groups,”  said  Picture¬ 
Tel’s  vice  president  of  marketing  and 
sales,  Rob  Mitro. 

PictureTel’s  recent  year-end  fig¬ 
ures  showed  sales  of  570  units  for 
1989,  up  from  about  100  in  1988, 
making  it  number-two  in  market 
share  to  CLI  and  tops  for  the  year  in 
unit  growth.  The  company’s  success 
has  been  its  focus  on  lower  transmis¬ 
sion  rates,  especially  128K,  256K, 
and  384K,  which  are  less  expensive 
for  the  end  user  to  buy  from  the 
long-distance  carriers. 

Another  healthy  sign  for  the  indus¬ 
try  is  that  its  traditional  users  are  ex¬ 
panding  their  videoconferencing  op¬ 
erations.  The  Bendix  Corp.,  a  CLI 
customer  and  now  a  division  of  Al¬ 
lied-Signal  Co.  in  Morristown,  N.J., 
has  six  sites:  five  in  Kansas  and  one 
in  Florida.  Citing  improved  low-bit- 
rate  performance,  the  company  has 
recently  added  CLI’s  new  Rembrandt 
11/06  machine  to  its  existing  network 
of  Rembrandt  56s  in  Kansas,  which  it 
runs  at  192K,  to  give  it  the  flexibility 
of  multi-point  conferencing. 

Lower  bandwidth  performance  is 
essential  to  getting  smaller  compa¬ 
nies  to  adopt  the  technology.  These 
users  often  demand  “application  flexi¬ 
bility.”  That  usually  includes: 


■  the  ability  to  run  a  variety  of  dif¬ 
ferent  meetings — with  different  sized 
groups — with  one  system; 

■  the  ability  to  easily  run  videocon¬ 
ferences  with  more  than  one  site; 

■  the  ability  to  transport  systems; 

■  the  ability  to  use  documents, 
graphics,  spreadsheets,  pictures, 
computer  files,  faxes  and  other  pre¬ 
sentation  pieces  during  a  videocon¬ 
ference  as  if  face-to-face,  and 

■  extreme  ease  of  use. 

While  engineering  meetings  prob¬ 
ably  still  dominate  minutes  of  use  and 
there  are  still  technical  obstacles  to 
overcome  (for  example,  one  custom¬ 
er  complained  of  the  need  to  run 
audio  from  his  vendor  out-of-band), 
demand  for  the  capabilities  listed 
above  is  prodding  vendors  to  rede¬ 
sign  codecs  and  systems.  And  with 
standardization,  even  those  compa¬ 
nies  out  in  front  today  will  have  to 
continue  to  be  as  responsive  to  their 
markets  as  they  have  been  so  far. 

If  they’re  not,  there  is  somebody 
else  who  will  step  in  to  fill  the  void. 

The  Japanese  electronics  commu¬ 
nity  will  play  hardball  in  this  business. 
To  date,  Sony,  Mitsubishi  and  NEC 
have  been  tinkering  with  the  technol¬ 
ogy,  although  these  firms  typically  do 
not  move  into  a  market  without  a 
clearly  defined  standard.  One  likely 
entry  scenario  might  be  that  a  Japa¬ 
nese  firm  or  firms  will  develop  tech¬ 
nology  as  chip  prices  decline,  finally 
designing  a  PC-level  product  for 
switched-56  “desktop”  configurations 
that  are  actually  adjuncts  to  the  tele¬ 
phone.  (This  will  probably  have  to 
wait  for  the  CCITT  low-bit  audio 
standard  in  1991.)  Or  this  same  com¬ 
munity  will  develop  the  technology  to 
where  it  is  a  “codec  on  a  chip,”  as 
some  have  called  it,  and  aim  not  at 
the  low-end  business  market  but, 
yep,  the  home,  finally  creating  the 
photophone  for  full-motion  image. 

Either  of  these  scenarios,  of 
course,  will  be  bolstered  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  emergence  of  ISDN  or  fiber- 
based  networks.  When  those  worlds 
finally  evolve,  videoconferencing  in 
the  home  will  be  just  one  more  part 
of  life  in  the  21st  century,  [ss 


Steve  Reynolds  is  senior  analyst  in 
voice! telecommunications  services  at 
LINK  Resources  Corp.  in  New  York. 
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Announcing  the  1990  Society  for  information  Management  Annual  Conference 
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Information  Management  in  Transition : 
Leading  Business  Transformation 


44  Overall  an  excellent 
experience.  I  continue  to 
value  talking  with  others 
as  much  as  the  program 
itself.  55 

44  All  sessions  were  of 
exceptional  quality .55 

44  The  workshop  session 
was  excellent  — 
conceptual  with  examples. 
Good  presenter .55 

44  Overall  excellent 
program.  55 


These  were  just  a  few  comments 
made  by  senior  IS  and  business 
executives  following  SIM’s  1989 
Annual  Conference  in  Atlanta.  They 
discovered  the  value  of  attending 
the  world’s  premier  conference  on 
information  systems  management. 
You  too  can  benefit  personally  and 
professionally  by  attending  SIM’s 
1990  Annual  Conference,  where  an 
outstanding  array  of  speakers  will 
address  many  aspects  of  IS 
transition  and  business  trans¬ 
formation.  You’ll  benefit  from: 

■  Educational  opportunities,  for 
greater  competence  and 
professional  development 

■  Frequent  networking 
opportunities,  to  meet  and  talk  with 
colleagues  about  IS  strategies, 
problems  and  challenges 


:..si 


■  Professional  award  programs, 
recognizing  industry  leaders  for 
their  work,  dedication  and 
contributions 

■  Social  activities  that  take 
advantage  of  New  York  City’s 
diverse  surroundings 

■  A  spouse  program  designed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  many 
cultural,  historical  and  entertaining 
attractions  in  and  around  the  city. 


Find  out  more  about  this  premier 
conference  for  IS  executives.  To 
request  more  information  about  the 
program  and  the  early  registration 
incentives,  write  or  call  SIM 
Headquarters,  111  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Suite  600,  Chicago,  IL 
60601  (312)  644-6610.  Attn:  David 
Laurenzo 


September  9-13, 1990 
The  Waldorf  Astoria 
New  York  City 
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Digital’s  approach 
to  systems  integration 
begins  with  this 
critical  first  step. 


When  we  walk  in  to  learn  about 
your  business  problem,  we  at 
Digital  don’t  walk  in  with  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas.  Or  slick  B  school 
answers  up  our  sleeves.  Instead,  we 
walk  in  with  open  minds.  And  we 
roll  up  our  sleeves.  To  work  with  you 
to  find  the  answer.  Together. 

Only  by  talking  long  and  hard 
with  your  people,  can  we  under¬ 
stand  all  the  things  that  make  your 
business  —  and  your  culture  — 
unique.  And  only  then  can  we 
design  technology  that  will  fit  the 
way  your  processes  and  your  people 
really  work.  Only  then  can  we  create 
systems  that  embody  your  company’s 
goals  and  dreams.  And  only  then 
will  you  have  a  solution  that’s  going 
to  work  in  real  life.  Not  just  in  theory. 

When  you  work  with  Digital, 
you’re  not  working  with  consultants 
who  have  only  studied  systems  inte¬ 
gration  in  textbooks.  You’re  work¬ 
ing  with  experts  who  have  solved 
real-life  problems,  for  real-life 
clients,  many  times  before.  In  fact, 
we  have  over  40,000  experienced 
professionals  — with  expertise  in 
everything  from  financial  services 
to  manufacturing,  telecommunica¬ 
tions  to  government  —  to  help  you 
with  the  complex  task  of  systems 
integration.  Anywhere  in  the  world. 
And  we  have  a  20-year  heritage  of 
helping  companies  like  yours  get 
their  systems  —  and  their  people  — 
working  together. 

To  learn  more  about  Digital’s 
unique  approach  to  systems  integra¬ 
tion,  just  roll  up  your  sleeves,  and 
write  to  Digital  Equipment  Cor¬ 
poration,  129  Parker  T^irritcil 
Street,  K29,  Maynard, 


MA  01754-2198. 


has 

it 

now. 


*  Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  1990.  The  DIGITAL  Logo  and  Digital 
has  it  now  are  trademarks  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation. 


Put  Your  Finger  On 
Your  Company’s  Pulse 


With  Commander M  EIS  -  Executive  Information  Software 


Commander  EIS  lets  you  take 
your  company’s  pulse,  literally 
with  you  fingertip.  Using  the  ease 
of  touch-screen  reporting,  you  get 
a  complete  overview  of  your  busi¬ 
ness  in  seconds.  Spot  trouble, 
identify  questions  that  need  to  be 
asked,  get  a  snapshot  of  current 
performance,  even  check  the  Dow 
Jones  —  all  with  the  touch  of  the 
screen  or  click  of  the  mouse. 


DIVISION 

Generators 

Motors 

Switches 

Electronics 


July  Worldwide  Sales 
(S  Millions) 

PLAN  FCST  VA 


25. S 

53.1 
39  5 

118.1 


28.3 
51.9 
34  9 
115.1 


If 


July  7th  Page  1  of  2 
Generators  sales  forecast 
for  July  19  finally  over 
plan.  By  year-end,  they 
expect  to  be  over  as 
well.  Deliveries  to  XYZ 
Corp.  begin  next  month. 


%  VAR 
11.0 
-2.3 
-11.6 

"2.5  Motors  sales  performance 
plan  is  declining,  due  to 

9trong  competition.  In  the 
Far  East  and  Europe. 
Expectations  are  for 
continued  below  plan 
performance  unless 
economic  conditions 
improve  significantly. 
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Commander  EIS  transforms  bulky  briefing 
books  and  stacks  of  paper  into  concise, 
timely  electronic  reports.  Information 
can  be  tailored  to  meet  each  executive's 
personal  needs. 


Commander  EIS  adds  a  new  dimension  to 
corporate  communication.  Its  advanced 
packaging  and  graphics  tools  make  it  easy 
for  Information  Providers™  to  access, 
analyze,  present  and  distribute  informa¬ 
tion  throughout  your  organization. 


Management  information  is 
never  out-of-reach,  or  out-of- 
date  with  Commander  EIS. 


BRIEFING 

BOOK 


Status  Reports 


Commander  EIS 
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Investigate 


Newswire 
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Mail 


Human  Resources 


Commander  EIS  is  the 
product  of  choice  among 
the  Fortune  1000 

The  results  of  an  IDC  study* 
show  that  Commander  EIS 
is  the  leading  Executive 
Information  System  with  a 
52%  market  share. 

Join  the  more  than  15,000 
users  at  more  than  350  sites 
in  major  corporations 
world-wide  who  are  using 
the  #1  Executive  Informa¬ 
tion  System:  Comshare's 
Commander  EIS. 

•  International  Data  Corporation's  "Derision  Support  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Information  Systems:  Markets  and  Trends*  (Nov.  88). 


Get  the  facts  on  EIS! 
For  this  free  report 
on  EIS  and  how  it 
can  benefit  your 
organization, 
contact  Chris  Kelly 
at  Comshare: 

1-800-922-7979 


In  Michigan:  313-994-4800 
In  Canada:  1-800-541-1780 


Commander  EIS  runs  on  IBM  mainframes  using  VM/CMS  or 
MVS/TSO  operating  systems;  and  DEC  VAX/VMS. 
Commander  EIS  Executive  Workstations  run  on  IBM  PC 
AT, PS/2  and  fully  compatible  computers  with  EGA  and  either 
a  mouse  or  a  touch  screen. 

Commanderand  Information  Providers  are  trademarks,  and  Comshare  is  a  regis¬ 
tered  trademark  of  Comshare.  Incorporated. 

©  1988,  1990  Comshare,  Incorporated.  All  rights  reserved.  (9CEIS01) 

COMSHARE. 

3001  South  State  Street,  P.O.  Box  1588 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48106 


